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them, here is your 
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We will send, for 10 cents, a sample 
package of our finest assortment of 
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pox, $3. Delivered free in United States. R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
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A Big Difference 








F YOU want a Typewriter for yourseif you 
must -look at the cost of maintenance. Any 
of the ribbon machines will cost you from 

five to ten dollars a year for ribbons. The Williams 
has no ribbons.—Note its economy. 


Have used a WILLIAMS three years. A new bottle of ink (50 cents) is the first expenditure. 
YERXA BROS., 
Grocers, St. Paul. 
Have worked our WiLLtAMs hard for over three years. Still using original pads; no cost to date. 
WELLS, KICHARDSON & CO, 
Millionaire Druggists, Montreal, Canada. 


In the thirty months we have used your WiLL1AMs it has not yet cost anything, either for ink 
or repairs. 


CARSE BROS. CO., 
Chicago. 
Most economical, finest work, visible writing.: But come in and see the proofs. 


PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Coast Agents, 
508 Clay Street, San Francisco 


NOTE.—Our office machine, now in its fourth year, is only on the second pair of pads. Total 
cost, four years, $1.00, 
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California Beauties. 








Natural Arch, Farallone Islands, off the Golden Gate, 
California. 
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HE Poet came into the Sanctum and carefully closed the door in the Office Boy’s 

face. The Contributor’s feet sought the floor. There was something in the 
Poet’s eyes that demanded attention. He turned sharply on the Reviewer. 

The Poet. ‘‘ As a poet and a protector of poets it occurs to me that there is an 


apology due from the writer of this paragraph in the March OVERLAND to a brother 
poet and a member of the journalist fraternity. Listen to an unkind review: — 


‘it is hard to tell whether the author of The Hermit of Siskiyou meant his mixture of bad gram- 
mar, bad rhyme, and bad meter, to be heroic or simply amusing,— and it is not worth while to solve 
the probicin,—in spite of the fact that the verse is written,— 

‘With all the amplitude 
Of one who in earnest strives 
To be well understood.’ 


‘‘ Now, before a word is said, | wish further to place on record the protest of 
the author, exactly as it appears in his sterling journal, The Crescent City News, of 
March 12th, and then I will call your attention to the beauties and mofif of the book 
itself. It is a duty I owe to my profession, to you, and to California. If the OVER- 
LAND means to live up to its motto, ‘‘Devoted to the Development of the Country,’’ 
how is the time to place itself right before the public.’’ 





WOULD SOAR IF THEY HAD WINGS. 


It is sometimes interestingly disgusting to note the bigoted self assurance of a blatant igno- 
ramous when he attempts to make himself appear brilliant by the lampooning of others. Such in- 
‘duals ought to learn the lesson set forth in the old apathegm respecting the casting of dangerous 
missiles from a frailly constructed habitation. In fact he who would assume the role of critic — de- 
li oting himself by talking or writing flippantly and petulantly of bad grammer — ought first to for- 
“ty his position with a little personal acquaintance with that science. 
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These remarks are made pertinent by reason of a so-called review of a little work published from 
the NEWS office some months since, and of which we — with seeming misfortune — were the author, 
entitled the ‘‘ Hermit of Siskiyou.’’ The said ‘‘review ’”’ emanated from the pen of a scribbler for 
the Overland Monthly, who doubtless imagines that his drivelings are the soul and essence of liter- 
ary genius, and who was possibly — by reason of not having received a few dollars as a 
perquisite of his slovenly filled position. 

Perhaps the Overland critic would excuse his absurd rhetoric by pleading a slip of the pen 
or a typographical error — and we would gladly avail ourself of a like apology— but presumably, 
we are to be held accountable for an inverted letter, or a tailless comma, or a rhyme that lacks the 
fastidiously required jingle to soothe and soften the highly wrought sensibilities of a reviewer. He 
that is disposed to be so hypercritical might very consistently direct his trenchant wit toward a more 
shining mark than the unpretentious ‘‘ Hermit of Siskiyou.’”? The best authors the world has ever 
known might be made to feel restless in their honored graves by a slap at their master productions 
from the clumsy paw of the Overland bear. ‘ 

We have been assailed by the pesky little critic before, and it would be an unfairness did we 
not acknowledge that the Overland critic is sustained in his estimate of the Hermit of Siskiyou 
by a no less dignitary than the individual who occupies a similar position in the office of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. The latter had to write only a few sentences in order to show himself 
more of a scurrilous fault finder than a critical examiner of literary works, and along with numerous 
misrepresentations and mis-quotations, he included a gross pleonasm, 


The purport of which is plainly that 
He does n’t quite know just ‘‘where he’s at.”’ 


In his unfaithful account of the ‘* Hermit ’’ he says: ‘‘ When old in years,”’ etc. 

The expression, in the connection as used by the critic, admits of no inturpretation other than 
as an unpardonable rotundity and of consequence, a standing rebuke of his pedanctic smartness. 

The burden of complaint, however, . . . seems to be a certain grave manner in which the 
‘* Hermit ” was disposed to mention a female Piute. The individual experiences that must have 
influenced this freak of sentiment are not stated, but suffice it to say that all men are not so afflicted. 
The peculiar quaintness referred to, is indeed a distinguishing feature of the ‘‘ Hermit’s ”’ story, and 
the one that signalized it as a mark for the one-lobed thinking apparatus of a would-be-critic.”’ 

The Chronicle needs a story added to its already towering office building to accommodate the 
wonderful aspirations of its astute reviewer, and the Overland bear doubtless should be provided 
with a new pen. (sty.) 


The Reviewer arose excitedly and walked rapidly to the window. The Sanc- 
tum silently expressed its sympathy for the terrible but righteous castigation he had 
received from the outraged poet. 

The Reviewer. ‘‘ My brothers, | am ruined. Noapology I can make will undo 
the awful force of that philippic. | am branded among men.’’ 

The Poet. ‘‘ Do notdespair. Youcan yet make some amends. Let me now 
make clear the strong points of the work, then you will see that the time is not far 
distant when the land will ring with the name of this new Californian poet. In the 
first place, the book is of small size and will easily fit in a modest pocket, thus be- 
coming an inseparable companion on excursions into the mountains or on the sea, 
where a volume as large as Longfellow’s poems — which in its narrative form it sug- 
gests — would be an impossibility,— mark the forethought in this. Its cover is 
light greenish blue, which is resting to the eyes, and its paper is the best coated. 
Then again, the story is divided into eleven parts, embracing an Introduction and an 
Appendix. It is fortunate, too, in the number of its pages, which is eighty-one. 
Had there been another page, there is no telling what might have occurred. It is 
always a commendable thing to know when to stop. 
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‘* A brief sketch of the engrossing story contained within the fascinating covers 
is as follows :— 

‘* A party of miners were near Mount Shasta in search of a ‘Lost Cabin,’ whose 
location would reveal a fabled gold mine, rich beyond compare. It was nightand as 
they talked of their quest, 


‘* A campfire’s cheerful, ruddy ray 
Consumed the waning light of day. 


‘¢ Then came without any nonsensical clash of cymbals,— 


‘* Through mingled light of fire and sun 
Was purpled on the horizon, 
A Form so grand and marked with age 
A reverence to at once engage. 


‘*It was the ‘Hermit of Siskiyou.” They invited him to ‘A rude repast, of 
plenary,’—in payment for which he told his thrilling life story. It seems that 
he, the Hermit, had lived two lives, having been born in fair Maryland before King 
George’s War. As to his name he musically admitted ,— 


*** Then, if to me you deign to call, 
1 answer to the name of Paul ; 
But those would of favor gain 
Address me as Sir Paul De Payne.’ 


‘*He married sweet Lena Ray and fought gallantly against the French and 
Indians until his home was attacked by the red skins. He was captured,— 


*** To savage warfare and the torch, 
Of which my flesh was made to scorch.’ 


‘* And (note the truly classic self restraint),— 


*** Of savages, with fiendish laugh, 
Thrust in the flames my better-half.’ 


‘* Fortunately, however, he broke his thongs and escaped to the river, where he 


found a canoe,— 


*** Replete with all equipments stored,’ [which] 
‘*** No scruples had I to possess.’ 


‘** And sailed sedately through,— 
“*The dense nocturnal atmosphere, 
‘* Until he reached the Mississippi. While floating on its bosom,— 


** * Then was I of a vision had, 
At least, within my own attest, 
The voice that counseled me: ‘‘ Go West.”’ ’ 


‘“He acted upon the injunction, and after numerous startling adventures, 
ved at an Indian encampment and became the brother of the chief, who,— 


“** Me introduced to his household, 
And thus of duties did assign : 
His daughter, teacher — pupil, mine.’ 
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‘« The thought of the maiden’s charms overcomes him and he begs his auditors’ 


indulgence. 
*** Here, friends, forgive me of the pause, 
For language fails me when of squaws 
I would for charms invoke the muse.’ 


‘* Later after the ‘ Interlude’ he continues his thrilling elegy :— 


‘* *Seated on one hide, to suit 
She studied French and |, Piute.’ 


‘‘ With the usual result to those who dally with ‘ Cupid’s aimless dart,’ 


*** As of a stricken, helpless dove, 
Perceived | of the artless love 
That fettered Lolacondis’s heart.’ 


‘*He acknowledges that his heart was also touched, but the thought of his lost 
Lena Ray made him regret her coy advances. 


** © Yet did I learn, to mv regret — 
Nor of consent from me to get — 
That soon should be our wedding day.’ 


‘* Sir Paul De Payne decided to flee from his fair captor, and taking the Chief’s 
valuable talismanic stone, he invented an ‘artful dodge’ and journeyed on, ‘ As 
course of empire takes its way,’ arriving in good time in Siskiyou. Time went by 
and he became very old and feeble. Rather than be devoured by the wolves he de- 
cided to cremate himself. Before setting fire to the funeral pyre he, fortunately for 
the story, went to the spring to slake his thirst. As he drank he regained his youth. 


** * As youth inclines to sportiveness, 
’T was then my feelings to possess, 
And, lest decorum should forget 
And strive to turn a Summerset, 
My Bible opened |, to read. 
Surprise! no glasses were in need.’ 


‘‘ The talisman had fallen into the spring and changed it into a fountain that 
would have made old Ponce De Leon a young blade between sunrise and sunset, or 
the fortune of a modern summer resort. 


** * Discovery made — | had a tooth. 


** * 1d laugh and skip and run and jump, 
And play at “‘blindman ” with a stump.’ 


‘* Next he discovered a gold mine, and well laden with its spoils, he sailed from 
San Francisco for his old Maryland home, where he became a philanthropic Rip Van 
Winkle. All the girls went wild over his good looks and riches, among others, ‘ Ad- 
aline McCune.’ At first he responded but as with the Indian maiden. His heart 
was still true to the lost Lena Ray, and he was constrained to inform her of his true 
feelings. 


*** | told her of my purpose changed 
And of affections disarranged. 
Surprise to me! — her unsurprise. 
And thus she meekly answered me: 
** How well our thoughts always agree.”’ 


? 
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‘«So the dream ended, and Mr. De Payne went on his way doing good. His re- 
ward came in discovering in a ‘lonely widow, aged and poor’ his long lost Lena, 
who had escaped by the good offices of one of the braves from the burning house. 
Naturally Lena longed to be as young as the ‘renascent’ Paul. So they started 
for distant California to drink of the fountain of life. On the way they ran across 
the faithful ‘ Lolacondi, then most blind,’ and took her with them. 


** © Again arriving at the spring, 
I found unchanged most everything 
And straightway, of its magic weal, 
My patients there | sought to heal ; 
And counsel gave, lest of excess 
They’d drink to childish helplessness.’ 


‘* But they neglected his advice, and on his return from a prospecting trip,— 


** © 1 saw a child there, in a swing, 
And swinging whom was Lena Ray, 
As I saw her on our wedding day. 
“* But, Lena,”’ said I, ‘‘ whence the child? 
And where the woman?’”’ Then she smiled 
And answering Said, ‘‘ The twain are one. 
And, oh! — we had the rarest fun 
At romping, and at everything, 
Till Lola tumbled in the spring.” ’ 


‘* After regaining their youth they returned to Maryland just as the second war 
with England broke out. Mr. Payne became a Commodore and went to sea, ‘to 
gain heroic name.’ But they were unfortunate. The ship was wrecked, and all 
were lost save the narrator. He in the course of years, old and shattered, wandered 
back to Siskiyou in a vain search for the enchanted spring. 

‘* As he finished the tragic tale he took the talisman from his pocket to show to 
his new friends, and lo, and behold ! — 


** And purple scintillations threw 
That pointed toward the western sea ; 
Then said the hermit, ‘ Follow me.’ 
And straightway to the spring he led. 


Then drank he till no longer old. 

And two mules laden with the gold — 
One fastened to the other’s tail — 

He drove them tandem on the trail. 


‘‘Not profiting by his good example, the others of the party, who had previously 
unkindly remarked, ‘1 think he’s giving us a fill,’ and ‘ The old man has wheels 
in his head,’ foolishly remained. 


** They frolicked in the pleasant glade 
And quaffed elixir from the spring, 
And laughed and joked, ’bout everything; 
And, next — the saddest of regrets — 

A fondness showed for cigarettes. 
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Contriving, then, of ball and bat, 

They played the game ‘ three-cornered-cat, 
And climbed the trees, the spring around 
Robbing bird’s nests therein found — 

Till tired, at length, there, of the play, 
With sticks, for horses, rode away. 


‘‘ Thus rapidly I have sketched the story of the poem. The few verses that | 
have recited in the narrative hardly do justice to the full beauty and grace of the 
poem asa whole. It abounds, as you will discover when you give it careful attention, 
in striking metaphors, epigrammatic sentences, sparkling wit, tender sentiments, 
feeling, pathos, and lines that for strength and power stand alone and are worthy of 
the great mountain which they describe. 

‘* As an example, chosen without malice, to show the beauty of his diction and 
reveal his power of presenting a picture clearly and without obscurity of expression, 
—a fault of Browning’s, — let me read from the vision of De Payne while floating 
down the Mississippi, already mentioned. 


‘* * The past and future, to my mind, 
Were, with the present, then combined ; 
1 saw cliff-dwellers on the shore, 

And mound-builders, as of yore ; 

And, on the dark and turbid flow, 

Forms bent o ’er the dead De Soto; 

And then beneath the darkling wave, 
Beheld De Soto’s humid grave; 

When, of a sudden changing sheen, 

1 met the maid Evangeline, 

Who once sought there, with hopeful spell, 
Again to find her Gabriel.’ ”’ 






































The Reviewer. ‘‘ Enough! I see my fault. It is worthy of Joaquin Miller, and 
yet even he would never have arisen so manfully to the occasion. In the graphic 
words of Sir Paul De Payne, | feel,— 









** Against me every hand, 
As was, of old, with Adam’s Cain.”’ 








The Contributor. ‘‘ One of the historic blunders of this coast has been in not 
recognizing home-made talent. Mr. Musick and ‘ The Hermit of Siskiyou’ belong 
to us. Let us claim him before it is too late. The effete East will recognize his 
genius, and then he will leave us as did Bret Harte, and we can only point with sor- 
row to the spot where he once threw in type on the Crescent City News and composed 
the stately Alexandrines of the ‘ Hermit of Siskiyou,’ and say in his own glorious 
dithyrambics, — 














“*Whereof the gladness to recall 
That Eden had before the fall.” 








The Office Boy. ‘‘ Proof.’’ 
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SKIRMISH FIRING, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CADET CORPS. 


THE MILITARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


TO WHICH ARMY OFFICERS ARE DETAILED 


By LIEUTENANT HAMILTON, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Wes KNOWLEDGE there is 


power, is an old saw that 
must be considerably re- 
vised in these utilitarian 
days, when applied to our 
young men and women. 
| Undoubtedly the greatest 
| sactos of individual great- 
w—~ ness, is knowledge and 
wisdom,— that is, know- 
ledge of art, science, law, 
and religion, and wisdom 
as to how best apply such 
knowledge. But with the 
_ youth of today, to pro- 
duce great and lasting 
conditions, there must be 
placed restraining influ- 
ences on the use of know- 
ledge. He is practically 
elf-taught, and where two or three gen- 
rations ago, the young man requlred 
465 


many years of study to attain eminence, 
he now jumps and reaches it with a 
single bound from boyhood to manhood, 
at a time of life when he was formerly 
considered to be still in leading strings. 
Too often, alas! his great and easily 
learned knowledge makes him cynical, 
shiftless, lawless, and irreverent. His 
ideas of duty, of respect and obedience 
to old age, are too often a bar to what 
he calls his independence and liberty. 
As he reaches man’s estate with this 
feeling, liberty is distorted by him into 
license, and independence into lawless- 
ness. This is not his fault, but rather 
the fault of the age, and the consequent 
necessity he feels under of being, or 
seeming to be, a little more than his 
fellows, as well as to the fewer bonds 
and restraining influences thrown around 
him in his home. 

To attain the best and highest types of 
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manhood, knowledgealoneis notsufficient. 
When knowledge becomes power, it is be- 
cause it has been attained only through 
hardship and discipline, and the discipline 
is necessary to teach the youth that free- 
dom from prejudice, that unselfishness, 
honor, integrity, self-reliance, and en- 
ergy, are all conditions to the full attain- 
ment of manhood. It is because of the 
lack of directing influences to mold the 
proper conditions of discipline, both of 
mind and body, that the majority of col- 
lege young men, do not attain that height 
in after life, that they have so confidently 
expected while young. On the other 
hand, there is a startling proof of the ex- 
cellence of those schools that enforce the 
discipline by dint of constant hammering 
and continued working, to instil into the 
mind of its youth the conditions just 
named, — by the fact that the majority 
of young men coming to the front of the 
lines in the world’s battle, are the very 
ones who have worked and fought hard 
in these so-called disciplinary academies. 
The manifold benefits accruing to the 
young men as well as the country at 
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large, by such methods, is the cause of 
the great increase in the number of mili- 
tary schools throughout the United States, 
in the past ten years. 

The military schools of the country may 
be divided into three classes, as follows: 
1. The National schools, as West Point 
Military Academy, Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, and the Schools of Application at 
Forts Monroe, Leavenworth, and Riley 
and Willett’s Point, and the Naval War 
college; 2. The State schools and pub- 
lic chartered institutions; 3. Private in- 
stitutions. 

On the Pacific coast the second and 
third classes of military schools exist in 
a greater number and higher degree of ex- 
cellence than is generally known by the 
inhabitants of the Western States who 
support these very schools, and far be- 
yond what the people of the East have 
any idea of. With the first class of mil- 
itary schools this paper has nothing to do. 

Taking up the second class, those estab- 
lished by the States, we find an exceed- 
ingly interesting history, and the most 
valuable results of military education. 





Photo, Philip R. Thayer. 


OFFICERS OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CADET CORPS. 
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OFFICERS’ CORPS OF CADETS, WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 1895-96. 


Never is the necessity for universal train- 
ing in the profession of arms so clearly 
recognized as during a great conflict, and 
never do vast educational movements 
take such forward steps, as at the end of 
such conflicts. It was almost immediately 
after the war of the Revolution that the 
West Point Academy wasestablished, and 
it was in 1862 that the Morrill bill was 
passed by Congress, establishing agri- 
cultural colleges and requiring military 
departments to be established in such col- 
leges. During the war little was accom- 
plished through the Morrill act, but in 
1866, the Lynch bill passed both houses, 
providing definitely for military instruc- 
tion in all land grant colleges which came 
under the scope of the Morrill bili. This 
bill read as follows : — 


_That for the purpose of promoting knowledge 
‘f military science among the young men of the 
United States, the President may, upon the ap- 
lication of any established college or university 

ithin the United States with sufficient capacity 
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to educate at one time not less than one hundred 
and fifty male students, detail an officer of the 
Army to act as president, superintendent, or pro- 
fessor, of such college or university ; that the 
number of officers so detailed shall not exceed 
twenty at any time, and they shall be apportioned 
throughout the United States as nearly as prac- 
ticable according to population, and shall be gov- 
erned by. general rules to be prescribed from time 
to time by the President. 


This bill was followed by the Schenck 
bill of 1870, authorizing the loan of guns, 
cannon, and equipments, and increasing 
the number of officers to be allowed on 
detail, and from that time to this, scarcely 
a session of Congress has occurred that 
did not modify in some way, for the bet- 
ter, the condition of military colleges. 
Today one hundred officers of the active 
list of the Army are detailed on college 
duty, also ten officers of the Navy, while 
the number of retired Army officers that 
may be detailed is not limited. On the 
Pacific coast the State universities that 
are required to maintain military depart- 
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ments, and which have the detail of an 
officer, are the University of California 
at Berkeley, the University of Nevada at 
Reno, the State Agricultural college of 
Oregon at Corvallis, the University of 
Washington at Seattle, the Washington 
Agricultural college at Pullman, Washing- 
ton, the Mount Tamalpais Military Acad- 
emy at San Rafael, California, and the 
Bishop Scott Academy at Portland, Ore- 
gon. The two last named, though not 
State institutions, are nevertheless public 


chartered institutions, and though without 
land grants from Congress, come within 


the scope of the law so far as obtaining 
details of officers and loan of arms, equip- 
ments, etc. 

Easily at the head of all these military 
departments stands that of the University 
of California, particularly on account of 
the large number of students in it and the 
unusual assistance given to the depart- 
mentand facilities afforded it by the State 
and University. From various Federal 
sources the University receives an annual 
income of $80,000.00, in addition to the 
large amounts appropriated by the State. 
In accordance with the act of Congress 
the military feature of the University was 
incorporated in its original State charter, 
and provides for the organization of its 
male students into a body of University 
cadets. The officers of this body are 
commissioned by the governor upon the 
recommendation of the head of the de- 
partment, with the assent of the presi- 
dent of the University, and are retired 
upon graduation, and their names borne 
on the rolls in ihe adjutant-general’s 
office. They are subject to service at the 
call of the governor in time of war, insur- 
rection, or rebellion. By the terms of the 
charter, discipline is in the hands of the 
faculties of the various colleges compos- 
ing the University. All able-bodied male 
students attending such of the colleges as 
are in Berkeley are required to attend in- 
struction in practical military drill for three 
years, and in military science (theory) 
for one year. Two hours a week are given 
to the drill and one hour to the theoreti- 
cal work. Merits of credit are allowed 
for the course, and count in graduation 
as in other departments. Tuition is free, 
but all cadets are required to purchase 
their uniforms. Officers are selected from 
the senior class, sergeants from the junior, 
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and corporals from the sophomore classes, 
—all by competitions in practical work 
and examinations in drill regulations. 

A most important factor in the devel- 
opment of the students generally, and a 
strong ally to the military department, 
is the department of physical culture, 
whereby instruction is required for three 
times a week during the freshman and 
sophomore years. 

A well appointed gymnasium was do- 
nated the University some years ago by 


the Hon. A. K. P. Harmon of Oakland, 
which for a time was used as a drill hall 


during inclement weather. The cadet 
corps has, however, so outgrown the 
capacity of the hall that not one half can 
be drilled and exercised with profit there 
at once. Perhaps there is no greater need 
today for the University of California 
than a well appointed and large gymna- 
sium and drill-hall. There are altogether 
in the University of California Cadet 
Corps at the present time a total number 
of over 640 cadets. The corps is organ- 
ized into a regiment of two battalions of 
four companies each, with a signal de- 
tachment and platoon of artillery. The 
commandant is First Lieutenant F. L. 
Winn, Ist United States Infantry, and it 
is not going beyond the truth to say that 
the present excellent condition and stand- 
ing of this corps, of which California may 
well be proud, is due principally to that 
excellent and deserving officer. 

The commandant is assisted by a cadet 
staff, consisting of an adjutant and quar- 
termaster, each with rank of captain, and 
a Suitable non-commissioned staff. There 
is a band of twenty pieces, made up from 
among the cadets, while the artillery have 
two of the new 3.2 inch breech-loading 
field pieces for drills. The present com- 
mandant has an admirable arrangement 
for drills and practical work. Thus the 
freshmen devote their time to setting-up 
exercises and company drills. The soph- 
omore completes the infantry drill; the 
juniors, if not sergeants, are assigned to 
signal and artillery detachments, target 
practise, etc., and to some extent, in- 
struction in advance and rear guard duty, 
outpost duty, and reconnoissance. The 
target practise is held on the National 
Guard range at Shell Mound park, close 
to the college, and the cadets qualifying 
receive medals from the State authorities. 


























In competitions held in May, 1896, with 
Cornell University, New York, and the 
University of Illinois, the Berkeley cadet 
corps were victorious. It is very prob- 
able that this move on the part of Berke- 
ley will result in bringing around among 
the State colleges an annual competition. 
The cadet corps has been frequently com- 
plimented by distinguished military and 
civilian visitors, although it has seldom 
been off its drill ground, as a corps. The 
few times it has, as notably during the 
Midwinter fair, when it marched to Gol- 
len Gate park, have excited universal ad- 
miration and well deserved praise from 
ll beholders. Taken altogether, the 
adet corps is an institution of which the 
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State of California may well be proud, 
and which certainly it ought to lend every 
assistance and encouragement. 

The following is the list or roster of 
officers of the present organization :— 


Commandant, First Lieutenant F. L. Winn, 
United States Army; 

Adjutant and Captain, Norris K. Davies ; 

Quarterinaster and Captain, J. B. Metcalfe. 

Company A, Captain, R. A. Kinzie; First 
Lieutenant, W. W. Everett. 

Company B, Captain, J. H. Mee; First Lieu- 
tenant, L. H. Earle. 

Company C, Captain, B. P. Miller; First Lieu- 
tenant, F. Lowell. 

Company D, Captain, G. W. Bauer; First 
Lieutenant, E. S. Sadler. 

Company E, Captain, F. P. Taylor; First 
Lieutenant, — 
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Company F, Captain, O. S. Case; First Lieu- 
tenant, S. W. Cartwright. 

Company G, Captain, N. G. Starr; First 
Lieutenant, G. F. Reinhardt. 

Company H, Captain, C. A. Son; First Lieu- 
tenant, J. Hatch. 

Signal Detachment, Captain, W. C. Jurgens ; 
First Lieutenant, C. Heise. 

Artillery Detachment, Captain, F. M. McNutt. 

Sergeant-Major. J. Bailey. Quartermaster, 
Sergeant, H. F. Watson. 


The sister State of Washington, al- 
though the youngest of the Pacific con- 
stellation, has made most wonderful 
strides in her educational institutions. 
Instead of 


having her various State col- 


















leges grouped in one Uni- 
versity, as at Berkeley, 
she has the Washington 
Agricultural College, lo- 
cated at Pullman, while 
the University proper is 
in Seattle, the principal 
city of the State. 
Pullman is a flourishing 
town of about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is 
situated in Palouse valley, in Whitman 
county. The college is on an elevation 
directly east of and overlooking the town. 
It was practically born in 1890, when the 
new State took active measures for edu- 
cating its youth. In the charters of 
both Agricultural college and University, 
it was provided that all male students 
shall be trained in military tactics. From 
the State the Agricultural coliege derives 
an appropriation of over $60,000 a year; 
from the Hatch fund it has this year, 
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$22,000, while from grants of public 
lands amounting to 74,500 acres, its fu- 
ture funds are not’ calculable. These 
lands at present are worth over a million 
dollars, and increase in value each year. 
There are other funds also, as for in- 
stance, tuition derived from students who 
live outside the State. All male students 
are required to attend daily drills and 
have at Pullman a gymnasium and ar- 
mory building twenty-eight by sixty 
feet, while at Seattle the drill hall is 
eighty by one hundred and twenty feet. 
The cadet corps at Pullman consists of a 
battalion of two companies 
of infantry, and a section 
of artillery. There are about 
one hundred and twenty 
students or cadets in the 
corps, which is presided 
over by Lieutenant G. E. 
Stockle, 10th United States 
Cavalry, as commandant, 
under the president of the 
College, Doctor Enoch A. 
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Bryan. The commandant is assisted by 
a cadet adjutant, quarter-master, and 
sergeant-major, while each company has 
one captain, one first and one second lieu- 
tenant, three sergeants, four corporals, 
and a musician, and from thirty-five to 
fifty-five privates. From drill only male 
students physically disqualified are ex- 
empted. The uniform is cadet gray, 
costing about fifteen dollars per cadet, 
and is worn at both drill and school. 
Each cadet furnishes his own. 
































MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY ‘OFFICER, 
FULL DRESS. 


Although the present buildings,grounds, 
and fittings, of the University of Wash- 
ington, are new, being established and 
built in 1895, the University itself, is 
older than the College at Pullman. It 
was first established by the territorial 
legislature in 1855 and definitely located 
at Seattle in 1861. Thesite chosen was 
a ten acre piece of ground which is now 
in the very heart of Seattle, a city of 
nearly seventy thousand people. The 
rapid growth of the town necessitated 
the removal and the putting up of new 
buildings, which were commenced in 
1893, and finished in 1895. The presi- 
dent of the University is the Hon. Mark 
W. Harrington. The endowment funds 
and maintenance supplies are from the 
same sources as those of Pullman, but 
the University has in addition, 320 acres 
of valuable land close to Tacoma, ten 
acres in the heart of Seattle, and three 
thousand acres of valuable lands granted 
by the Territory in 1855. The State 


‘ppropriates about $20,000 a year for 
naintenance. 


The present site con- 
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sists of 355 acres of fine land overlooking 
Lake Union and between it and Lake 
Washington. The buildings for a new 
State are exceptionally fine. The com- 
mandant is Lieutenant John S. Wholley, 
United States Army, and the corps con- 
sists of three companies of from thirty- 
six to forty cadets each. The following 
is the present roster of officers :— 


Commandant, Lieutenant J. S. Whaolley, 
United States Army; 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Alderson; 

First Lieutenant and Quartermaster, 
Cowan; 

Sergeant-Major, Edwards; 

Quartermaster-Sergeant, Harrais; 

Armorer, Haan. 

Company A, Captain, Moss; First Lieuten- 
ant, Wheeler ; Second Lieutenant, F. E. Smith. 

Company B, Captain, G. Allen; First Lieu- 
tenant, H. F. Giles; Second Lieutenant, A. 
Burrows. 

Company C, Captain, Gould; First Lieu- 
tenant, T. J. Ludlow; Second Lieutenant, Bech- 
doldt. 


The commandant at Washington Uni- 
versity has possibly more authority over 
his corps, in the matter of time and num- 
ber of drills, than at most State Univer- 
sities. The uniform is cadet gray, in 


Mc- 
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HEADMASTER CROSBY, 
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fact is modeled exactly after the West 
Point cadet fatigue uniform. It is re- 
quired to be worn at all times in a sol- 
dierly manner. The general scheme of 
military instruction is similar to that 
given for Berkeley. The cadet corps, 
like everything else undertaken in Wash- 
ington, presents a fine appearance and is 
well thought of and much praised by the 
citizens of the State and especially of 
Seattle. 


The principal military school of Oregon 
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is the Agricultural College at Corvallis. 
It was established as an outgrowth of the 
Congressional Act of 1862, and by it re- 
ceived ninety thousand acres of land, the 
sale of which made a perpetual endow- 
ment for the college. In addition, it re- 
ceives $22,000 from the Hatch fund, 
while the State appropriates over $35,- 
000 anually. With such means, there is 
every reason to believe that soon this 
college will take a leading position on the 
Pacific coast. The military drill is re- 
quired of all students, five times a week. 
The uniform is blue and costs about six- 
teen dollars. Cadet officers are selected 
for proficiency in soldierly attainments, 
good deportment, and scholarship, while 
at the Washington colleges, military pro- 
ficiency alone is considered. The corps 
is organized into a battalion of four com- 
panies, and a band of thirteen pieces. 
The following is the present roster: — 


Commandant, First Lieutenant, C. E. Dent- 
ler, 11th United States Infantry ; 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant, E. A. Buch- 
anan ; 

Sergeant-Major, P. E. Alger; 
; Chief Musician and Lieutenant, Martin Spang- 
er ; 

Company A, Captain, C. L. Owsley; First 
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Lieutenant, Lee Beall; Second Lieutenant, H. 


McAllister. 

Company B, Captain C. Phillips; First Lieu- 
tenant, C. G. Porter; Second Lieutenant, J. C. 
Smith. 

Company C, Captain, F. E. Edwards ; First 
Lieutenant, J. Adamson; Second Lieutenant, 
H. Friendly. 

Company D, Captain, A. Morrison; First 
Lieutenant, H: W. Kelley; Second Lieutenant, 
C. K. Porter. 

At this college experience has shown 
that the drill furnishes excellent physical 
culture, insures regular and healthful ex- 
ercise, secures a graceful carriage and 
dignified bearing, and cultivates the 
habits of prompt obedience, self-control, 
and the power to command. The gen- 
eral scheme of instruction includes in- 
fantry drills in schools of soldier, squad, 
company, and battalion, and in all cere- 
monies; artillery drill in school of the 
piece; military signaling, and target 
practise. Also theoretical work by re- 
citations. The cadets take a great in- 
terest in their work and are aremarkably 
well set up body of young men, and the 
State has every right to be proud of 
them. 
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But it is to the weakest of all the 
Western States, Nevada, that we must 
turn for a cadet corps that is a model in 
many respects. TheUniversity of Nev- 
ada, founded early in the eighties at 
Elko, Nevada, led a struggling existence, 
till 1890, when it was removed to Reno, 
on the western border. Its endowment 
from public lands, and from the Hatch 
funds are practically about all the sup- 
port it has; for, liberal beyond its power, 
like the hearty old miners of 1874 on the 
Comstock, the University allows all its 
students whether they live in the State 
or not, to come free of any charge for 
tuition, and even boards them well, at 
the lowest rates. Under the able presi- 
dency of J. E. Stubbs, the University 
has increased in three years from a little 
over two hundred to nearly four hundred 
students. The cadet corps includes all 
male students over fifteen years of age, 
whether they are ‘physically disqualified 
or not. This insures to all male students 
the same wearing apparel, the uniform, 
and the necessity of all abiding under the 
same rules and regulations. The uniform 
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is like the undress or fatigue uniform of 
United States Artillery. Cadets drill 
four times a week throughout the vear, 
for a handsome and commodious brick 
armory, sixty by one hundred and twenty 
feet, gives the means for working indoors 
when the weather is inclement. The 
corps is organized into a battalion of two 
infantry companies, with a platoon of 
artillery and a signal detachment. Crip- 
ples and other students physically dis- 
qualified from drill, are placed in the sig- 
nal corps, or utilized as quartermaster 
sergeants, clerks, orderlies, etc. The 
equipment consists of Springfield cadet 
rifles, with belts, cartridge-boxes, and 


bayonets; two 3-inch rifled cannon, with 
limbers ; a full outfit of signal flags, etc. 
Great interest is taken in the military 
work, and the uniform, costing about 
twenty-one dollars, insures a handsome 
suit and excellent fit to every cadet. 
The uniform is required to be worn at all 
times on college grounds, and whenever 
it is worn off the grounds it must be done 
in a soldierly way,— that is, with no civ- 
ilian clothing mixed up with it, coats 
must be buttoned up, and clothes well 
brushed. The cadets go into annual en- 
campments of eight days, obtaining tents 
and camp equipage from the State. They 
are also required to take frequent prac- 
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OFFICERS OF STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON. 


tise marches in the latter months of 
spring. The cadet corps has already 
made its impress on the State, and the 
entire population is proud of it and takes 
an unusual interest in its welfare. When 
it is considered that there are about forty- 
five thousand people only, in the entire 
State, and that upon them comes the 
burden of maintaining 
a full State govern- @& 
ment, sixteen coun- © 
ty governments, and 
various State institu- 
tions, it will be readily 
granted that the an- 
nual appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year is an ex- 
ceptionally liberal one 
to the State Univer- 
sity. 

The roster of the 
cadet corps is for 1896- 
97, as follows :— 


“ommandant, First 
| cutenant, W. R. Ham- 
lion, 5th United States 
\rtillery ; 
adet Major, G. R. 
n?: 


Cadet Captains, R. B. Brambila, J. H. Mc- 


ill ; 

Cadet First Lieutenants, J. R. Higgins, M. 
Feeny ; 

Cadet Second Lieutenants, R. Ede, J. H. 
Evans ; 

Cadet Second Lieutenant and Adjutant, D. A. 
Finlayson ; 

Cadet Second Lieutenant and Quartermaster, 
J. R. Thompson ; 
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Cadet Second Lieutenant and Signal Officer, 
Guy Waltz ; 

Cadet Sergeant-Major, Samuel Doten ; 

Cadet Quartermaster Sergeant, John R. Sul- 
livan. 

The total number of cadets comprising 
the corps is 135. 


The second class of military schools 
also comprises those institutions that 
though not supported by the State, are 
still public chartered institutions, and 
have the detail of an army officer. On 
the Pacific coast there are two such 
schools, and both of them are markedly 
praiseworthy institutions. They are the 
Mount Tamalpais Military Academy at 
San Rafael, California, and the Bishop 
Scott Military Academy at Portland, 
Oregon. 


Californians do not need to be told that 
San Rafael is one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots in all the great land 
of health, sunshine, and flowers. Situ- 
ated as it is, at the foot of Mount Tamal- 
pais, yet close to the sea, it possesses a 
charm of its own, which cannot be found 
elsewhere. The air is soft, mild, and 
full of health, while the trade winds 
which on the coast proper are harsh and 
bring discomfort in fogs and mists, are 
here broken and dissipated by the moun- 
tains which stand between the town and 
the sea. In this ideal location, the 
Mount Tamalpais Military Academy was 
founded in 1890, and with the beautiful 
and inspiring scenery, the unsurpassed 
climate, the vicinity to the great city of 
the Pacific’ coast, it may be held as a 
perfect one for instilling into boys, love 
of country, of manliness, truth, and all 
noble and enduring characteristics of 
the self-reliant and manly American. 
The school is a growing institution, and 
the very able head of it is the Reverend 
Arthur Crosby of San Rafael. Under 
his guidance, what was established as 
an experiment has proved a marked suc- 
cess. What Phillips Andover Academy 
is to the great colleges of the Atlantic 
coast, so is Mount Tamalpais to those of 
the Pacific. It is of marked interest that 
in establishing this school, military train- 
ing and drill were held necessary to instil 
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in boys those habits which alone insure 
success in whatever walk of life they 
may wander. The constant aim of the 
head-master and his assistants is to form 
strong and reliable character in the 
cadets, and all arrangements of class- 
room and academy life are to that end. 
It is held that the purpose of military 
training is not necessarily to create a 
desire for army life, but to develop hab- 
its of obedience, promptness, neatness, 
and subordination, and at the same time 
to develop physically a good carriage, an 
erect figure, and strong muscles. The 
constant contact with an officer of the 
army detailed as military instructor in- 
culcates those habits of self-respect, 
truth, manliness, and courage, which the 
army training gives the officer. The 
School is a preparatory one to both the 
University of California and Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. colleges. The cost of tuition, 
uniform, board, etc. is not great as com- 
pared with like schools in the Eastern 
States. The cadets have both a full- 
dress and a fatigue uniform. They are 
organized into a battalion of two infantry 
companies, and drill in addition at artil- 
lery, having two 3-inch rifle guns with lim- 
Target practise and instruction in 
Miltary signaling is also given to a lim- 


bers, 





ited extent. An annual encampment, 
lasting about a week is held on the north- 
ern slope of Mount Tamalpais, about 
eight miles from San Rafael. The com- 
mandant states that more frequent mili- 
tary drills and exercises are carried out 
during this encampment than through 
the remainder of the school year. Drills 
in school are held four times a week. 
The cadets manifest an exceeding great 
interest in their military work and seem 
as a corps to have imbibed the spirit of 
military honor. This is due to the un- 
tiring efforts of the head master, Doctor 
Crosby, and the commandant, Lieutenant 
George E. Sage, United States Army. 
The following is the present roster of 
the Corps :— 


Commandant, First Lieutenant, George E. 
Sage, 5th United States Artillery ; 

Cadet Lieutenant and Adjutant, 
Guerraz ; 

Cadet Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Douglas 
H. Cornell ; 

Cadet Sergeant: Major, Samuel M. Wilson ; 

Company A, Captain, William A. Foster; 
First Lieutenant, H. Penhallow; Second Lieu- 
tenant, N. T. Messer; 

Company B, Captain, Paul A. Dinsmore; 
First Lieutenant, W. Sipary; Second Lieutenant, 
J. Sims; 

Cadet Sergeants, Company A, C. Treadwell, 
H. Chase, G. Sharon ; 


George 
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Cadet Sergeants, Company B, A. H. Burns, 
P. Dunbar, H. R. Mann ; 
* Cadet Corporals, Company A, H. Schmidt, 
A. Bard; Company B, J. Temple, F. Dutton. 


There are from twenty-five to thirty 
privates in each company. Mount Tam- 
alpais Academy is an institution that is 
destined to grow in importance and be- 
come as great a pride to Californians as 
other more pretentious and richer insti- 
tutions. 

Turning to the sister school, the Bishop 
Scott Academy in Portland, Oregon, we 
find another academy very similar to 
Mount Tamalpais, and equally worthy of 
pride by the people of the sister State. 
Indeed, it may be stated with entire 
truth that in some respects, the Bishop 
Scott Academy is the most military of all 
schools on the Pacific coast. Originally 
established as a church school in terri- 
torial days, in 1853, it had its ups and 
downs, more particularly the latter, till 
in 1887 it was changed into a military 
academy. It derivesits name from Bishop 
Scott, its original founder and worker, of 
1853. The Bishop died in 1863, and in 
1866 the property was sold. But with 
the appearance of the present Bishop 
Morris in Portland, in 1868, steps were at 
once taken towards the resuscitation of 
the school. A new life under his vigor- 
ous leadership carried with it the usual 
rewards, and the school took an upward 
turn, until in 1873 the present head mas- 
ter, Doctor J. M. Hill, then a young 
graduate of Yale college, was installed in 
his present position. With faith, perse- 
verance, and energy, he at once took 
hold and from that day has never ceased 
his untiring efforts to better the school. 
Impressed with the special benefits of 
military training for boys as a means for 
developing to the fullest extent all the 
manly qualities that make life successful, 
he was instrumental in bringing about in 
1887 the change to a military school. 
A iarge gymnasium and armory was 
erected ; dormitory and class room facil- 
ities, increased ; and the detail of an army 
officer secured. The academy is more 
than a preparatory school; for it fits 
young men for the various callings of life, 
and go where you will throughout the 
Northwest, you will find graduates of 
this school filling with honor the highest 
positions of trust and responsibility in 
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the power of corporations or communities 
to give. They are known all over as 
loyal, true, and intelligent men. This is 
primarily due to the instruction and in- 
fluence of Doctor Hill. Eastern colleges as 
well as those on the Pacific slope number 
its graduates, while West Point Military 
Academy, has three at the present time, 
standing high among the nation’s young 
defenders. The Academy, the head-mas- 
ter, andthe cadets and faculty, are all de- 
serving in the highest measure of the 
patronage of the State, and indeed the 
State views with just pride all connected 
with the worthy institution. The routine 
of military work at the school carries 
with it a reveillé roll call, tattoo, taps, 
and a dress parade. Drills are held on 
all recitation days. The drill hall, fifty 
by one hundred, gives ample opportunity 
for indoor drill in inclement weather. 
The drills and milltary regulations are 
similar to those of all colleges and schools 
spoken of in this article, but carried out 
probably a little more rigorously. The 
armamentconsists of one hundred andfifty 
Springfield cadet rifles, and two 3-inch rifle 
guns with limbers. A retired surgeon of 
the army is attached as surgeon of the 
school. Though military drill and duties 
are given prominence, yet it is not unduly 
so, and nothing is allowed to interfere 
with study hours and recitations. The 
cadet corps is divided into a battalion of 
three infantry companies. Officers are 
selected according to military knowledge 
and capacity ; these being equal, scholar- 
ship and general good conduct are the 
final test. Seniority is only considered 
when cadets interested are equally eligi- 
ble on account of efficiency. No cadet 
is exempt from military drill, except for 
physical disability, while every boy holds 
his position only by careful performance 
of duty and good conduct. The smaller 
boys are organized into two companies, L) 
and E. The uniform costs from $25.00 
to $35.00, except for D and E companies, 
where the cost is from $12.00 to $15.00. 
This uniform has to be worn at all times 
within college grounds. Cadet officers at 
all times are required to assist the facult\ 
in the enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions, and in so doing a high sense of pe: 

sonal honor and splendid esprit de cor} 

are generated, which causes all to act fi 

the good of the whole, as though it were 



































for each and every particular benefit of 
the individual. The present roster of the 
cadet corps is :— 


Commandant, Captain W. A. Kimball, United 
States Army; 

Cadet Major, H. C. Briggs; 

Cadet First Lieutenant and Adjutant, C. N. 
McArthur ; 

Cadet First Lieutenant and Quartermaster, E. 
W. Garren ; 

Extra Second Lieutenant, E. W. Ordway ; 

Sergeant-Maior, Joseph Steiner ; 

Cadet Quartermaster Sergeant, J. A. Briggs. 

Company A, A. J. Brazee, Captain; R. W. 
Troup, First Lieutenant; H. W. Jones, Second 
Lieutenant. 

Company B, B. Trenkman, Captain; F. J. 
Sladen, First Lieutenant; Jay Humes, Second 
Lieutenant. 

Company C, A. Jenkins, Captain; F. W. 
Watson, First Lieutenant; F. J. West, Second 
Lieutenant. 

Color Guard Sergeant, J. C. Cumming; 
ones Jos. Allard; Drummer, Westley Han- 
thorn. 

Sergeants, Company A, W. Mattson, H. M. 
Josephi, G. W. Eastman, W. L. Ford; 

Corporals, Company A, C. E. Houston, Fred 
Walch, Fred Basche: 

Sergeants, Company B, S. Humes, S. Adolph, 
G. E. Dickinson, W. Hanthorn ; 

Corporals, Company B, H. Spaulding, Jos. 
Adolph, F. W. Hacheney ; 

Sergeants, Company C, J. A. Hill, A. L. 
Naas, W. Henderson, C. O. Naas; 

Corporals Company C, S. Heilner, Lloyd 
Bates, B. Grondahl, Merton Wisdom. 


The third class of military schools are 
those incorporated institutions, either 
public or private, which have not the 
benefit of a military detail, and if it 
occurs to worthy parents at first thought 
that such schools are inferior in military 
instruction to those having the benefit of 
army details, let them know that several 
of the best and most famous schools of 
the country are of this class. Thus the 
famous Berkeley school of New York 
City, the Columbia school of New York 
City, Cheltenham Academy of Pennsyl- 
vania, and many more may be mentioned, 
where military drill and discipline are 
carried on hand in hand with mental and 
moral training and with as great success 
is at the most favored institutions. In- 
deed, for the purely private schools, 

reater praise is due, where such astand- 
ng has been obtained, and it may be 
‘aken for granted that only the best and 
"ost conscientious work could have 
orought about such results. The one in- 
‘tance worthy of mention in this class of 
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schools on the Pacific Coast, is St. Mat- 
thew’s Military Academy of San Mateo, 
California. It was founded thirty-one 
years ago and is located about two miles 
outside of the beautiful town of San 
Mateo. Up to Easter, 1892, the school 
occupied buildings immediately adjacent 
to the town, but larger accommodations 
for the school became necessary and the 
town itself grew rapidly, which necessi- 
tated the purchase of the present grounds 
of eighty acres, and the erection of the 
present buildings. As these were built 
entirely for military school purposes, they 
are undoubtedly the most convenient, 
and best arranged military school build- 
ings west of the Mississippi river. They 
are placed on three sides of a quadrangle, 
and both exterior and interior are hand- 
some and exceedingly pleasing to the 
eye. While the character of the scenery 
surrounding San Mateo is different from 
that of San Rafael, nevertheless the sit- 
uation may well be called ideal. Being 
at the mountain’s foot, the warmth of 
climate and soil make the place a garden 
fit for young men about entering the por- 
tal of manhood. Military discipline and 
drill are not carried out with quite the 
rigor of Bishop Scott Academy, for’ in- 
stance, but are used in a modified form 
sufficient to inculcate habits of obedience, 
subordination, promptness, and neatness, 
and to develop the figure and give erect 
carriage. The school, though not pos- 
sessing the detail of an army officer, 
nevertheless is fully supplied with cadet 
Springfield rifles, and a Parrott field 
gun and equipments. The cadets drill 
four times a week throughout the school 
year, and cover the entire school of com- 
pany and battalion, ceremonies, and to a 
limited extent, the school of the piece in 
artillery. Target practise at one, two, 
and three hundred yards, saber drills, 
and military signaling, are all in the 
course, and an annual encampment in 
May, lasting for five orsix days, has been 
instituted by the present commandant. 
The camp is held at Pacific Grove, and 
proves a great success, and of great value 
to cadets. In camp, special attention is 
paid to extended order drills and to guard 
duty, and as a rule the cadets so enjoy 
their camp, though hard work is required, 
that they wish—like Oliver Twist—‘‘for 
more.’’ All the work of the school is 
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done in a military manner. Thus the 
cadets march to and from meals, class- 
rooms, dormitories, chapel, etc. The 
uniform is worn at all times and is like 
the West Point cadet uniform, except 
that the National Guard button of Cali- 
fornia is worn instead of the West Point 
button. The organization consists of 
two companies with a band of fourteen 
pieces. The church has also a right to 
claim this excellent academy as her cre- 
ation. The head master is the Reverend 
Alfred L. Brewer, and he is as zealous a 
disciplinarian, and as great a lover of all 
correct things military, as he is a true 
soldier of the cross. The present com- 
mandant is Andrew Kirk, major of the 
California National Guard. A thorough 
disciplinarian, a fine soldier, and culti- 
vated officer, Major Kirk possesses the 
respect and confidence of the cadets as 
well as all connected with the school. 
Under the guidance of these two gentle- 
men, the school is bound to grow and 
increase and become year by year a 
greater and greater source of pride and 
deep interest to the people of San Mateo 
and all California. 

There is projected another school at 
Stockton, of the same class as St. Mat- 
thew’s, but it is as yet still on paper, but 
if the present plans are carried out, it 
will prove a worthy rival to St. Matthew’s 
and Mount Tamalpais. There are quite 
a number of so-called military schools in 
other parts of California, but the only 
military thing about them lies in their 


names and the uniforms, half worn in a 
slovenly and unsoldierly manner by their 
students. It has not been thought worth 
while to give a description of such insti- 
tutions, as the sooner they are eradicated 
the better for the communities they are 
in. The kind of discipline inculcated by 
such schools is of a bad and injurious 
nature. 

Good schools are undoubtedly the 
highest mark of a community’s culture 
and wisdom. But when such schools 
teach the attributes of a soldier and in- 
culcate true discipline, they are doing 
the highest possible good to their fellows, 
since they are thus molding sentiment 
and forming habits in youth, of the men 
that are to guide the destinies of the 
nation. They should be supported to 
the full extent of the appreciation and 
sympathy of a generous and wise people, 
and were the State to recognize such in 
an official way,— as well as the general 
government,— it would result in building 
up the strongest bulwarks of strong and 
loyal minds against all enemies of the 
Republic. There is nothing that appeals 
to the true American like the beautiful 
‘*Old Glory,’’ and when its story is 
told in the only true way — by medium 
of military drill and discipline — there is 
awakened in the minds and hearts of 
Young America a sentiment and love for 
the glorious flag, that trembles and waxes 
in unison with the wave and rhythm of 
the Stars and Stripes as they float to the 
breezes, over the land of the free. 

William R. Hamilton. 
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jerk that threw the lead- 
ers on their haunches, 
and the mail bag went 
went flying into Saw- 
yer’s porch. 

‘Hurry up, will you, Sawyer. 
late,’’ called Len Rogers, the driver. 

As the bag was handed back, he re- 
marked: ‘*Got a telegram for you. 
Thought | d let you fix up the mail first,”’ 
and was off before Sawyer had time to 
protest. 

Mr. Sawyer hastily tore open the en- 
velope :— 





1’m 


LONDON, SEPT. 1. 

Am sending Tom to Freeman’s. 

Harris. 

‘‘What in thunder does it mean ?”’’ 
And he hurried to the house to find Mrs. 
Sawyer who was on the porch peeling 
peaches. 

‘* Mary, just read this! What does 
Harris mean by shipping Tom out here? 
Can’t be to go into business, for he ’s 
going to stay at Freeman’s, and there ’s 
not a thing he can do in the valley. | 
never heard of his having poor health.’’ 

‘Why, Jack, dear, that is awfully 
odd. I wonder —could it be a love af- 
fair? Tom ’s just out of Oxford. Per- 
haps he’s fallen in love with some im- 
possible girl.’’ 

‘* Trust you, little woman, to guess 
out things. A pretty mess we ’il have 
of it, looking after a blighted being.’’ 

‘And Jack, is n’t it funny he ’d send 
Tom to you ? I wonder if he ’s forgotten 
our romance.’’ 

‘‘] have not forgotten,’’ and Sawyer 
proved that his memory was good by a 
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kiss, ‘‘ but my dear, look at that child.’’ 
And Mr. Sawyer went back to the store, 
leaving the young mother to extract the 
baby from the pan of peeled peaches. 
‘*Oh baby, you sweet, dirty, sticky, 
naughty little boy! Will you ever grow 
up and have an impossible sweetheart?”’ 


THE stage had crawled slowly up the 
long grade, and entered a little valley 
surrounded on all sides by gently-rolling 
hills covered with golden wild oats, and 
dotted here and there with live oaks. 
Ragged, rocky ranges rose behind the 
soft outlines of the wooded slopes, and 
still farther in the distance, on the right, 
lay the forest-covered Cuyamacas ; while 
to the left, on the long slope of the Old 
Vulcan, a golden glory of wild oats lost 
itself among the somber pines. Along 
the road which stretched its dusty length 
through the valley, were two or three 
dwelling houses surrounded by orchards, 
a little church anchored by strong wires, 
like guyropes, against the east wind, and 
a school-house. 

‘* Well, here you are in New London, 
sir. That there white house up the val- 
ley is Freeman’s, and this is Sawyer’s,”’ 
said Len, as he drew up infront of a long, 
unpainted building. 

The young man beside him looked 
curiously at the weatherbeaten store, its 
porch covered with Indians in the pictur- 
esque abandon of complete repose; at 
the shaggy, tired looking cayuses, tied 
by: hair riatas to the hitching rail ; at the 
big freight wagon with its ten panting 
mules resting beside the watering trough. 
His eyes fell on the pleasant, broad- 
porched cottage, and the familiar face of 





























Sawyer framed in by clambering passion 
vines. 

‘‘ Thanks,’’ he drawled, ‘‘just drop my 
boxes at Freeman’s, will you? 1’Il stop 
here.’’ And he swung himself down, 
somewhat stiff from forty-five miles of 
staging. 

Although thickly covered with dust, 
his English traveling suit had a trim look, 
and as he came up the path with an 
easy, swinging gait, he did not at all co- 
incide with Mr. Sawyer’s preconceived 
notions of a blighted being. 

‘* Well, well, Tom, glad to see you! | 
never expected to find you this far away 
from civilization.”’ And he gave hima 
cordial grasp of the hand. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Sawyer? By 
Jove, |’m glad to get here. You have 
planted yourself in the wilderness, 
rather.’’ 

“Yes, it is n’t exactly London, old 
fellow, and staging ’s no joke, if you 
don’t go in for that sort of thing much. 
Come in and cool off.’’ 

Tom sighed contentedly as he settled 
himself behind the vines. 

‘This is luxury. Awfully -hot and 
dusty on the road, you know.”’ 

‘* When did you leave home ?”’ 

‘* Just three weeks ago. It was so 
rough coming across. I had n’t recovered 
when I got into New York, so I came 
straight through to get the whole trip 
done with. Jove, this is a big country 
you ’ve got here! Don’t see how you 
ever found this little corner of it. Home 
folks >— O, they ’re all well, and bear- 
ing up bravely under the loss of the pride 
of the family. Father is at the bank just 
the same as ever, and mother still goes 
in for her parish school. She ’s looking 


after some free reading rooms, too, now. 
Herb has his commission at last and 
sailed for India a month ago.”’ 

** And how about Tom ?’’ 
Well, Tom has come to Cal- 


‘Tom ? 
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ifornia for his health, don’t you know.”’ 
And he laughed under his mustache, as 
he rose to meet Mrs. Sawyer. 

‘‘Why, Tom, I ’m very glad to see 
you. Yes,’’—following the look in his 
eyes,— ‘‘they all belong to me. This 
is baby,— bless his dirty little face,— this 
is Reginald, this James, this Francis, 
and the rest are out in the orchard.”’ 

‘* All named with expectations, I| see, 
Mrs. Sawyer,’’ he commented, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘* You are too clever by half. 
punish you with a cup of tea.’’ 

‘* Thank you, but | must toddle up to 
Freeman’s and look after my boxes. | 
saw your mother just before | left, and 
she sent a lot of things to you. | had 
hard work convincing the customs-officers 
I was in the habit of wearing aprons and 
number six gloves.’’ 

‘* Jack, dear,’’ she said, as Tom dis- 
appeared down the road, ‘‘it can’t be a 
sweetheart, can it? He’s too jolly and 
— and neat.”’ 

‘*Does n’t seem much like it, little 
woman. Maybe you were wrong for 
once.”’ 

‘‘It will really be very pleasant to 
have him here, and since there are no 
young ladies but the entirely too im- 
possible ones, | fancy he ’s safe. O, yes, 
quite so.”’ 


1 shall 


IF TOM Harris had been disappointed 
in love, he was extremely philosophical, 
and accepted his fate cheerfully. The 
country life fascinated him. He liked to 
sit in Sawyer’s store to watch the coun- 
try people, and listen to their talk, in 
which miner’s slang, stray Spanish 
phrases, and Western barbarisms, jostled 
each other familiarly. He found much 
quiet amusement in the Indians, loun- 
ging on the porch, silent, lazy, and con- 
tented; in the squaws exchanging their 
money, earned by washing for the white 
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people, for bright calicoes, chocolate, sar- 
dines, and tobacco. He made friends 
with the vaqueros from the neighboring 
stock ranches, who dashed up to the 
store with much jingling of spur and 
flapping of tapidero. He rode over the 
country, gradually losing his English 
high-rising trot, and galloping true va- 
quero fashion, horse, saddle, and rider, 
all parts of one. He visited the ranch- 
erias, sketching the Indians and their huts 
of tule and adobe, collecting baskets and 
picking up bits of Spanish. 

His habit of sitting for hours on the 
porch at Freeman’s, smoking, and look- 
ing off at the mountains and the clouds, 
was really the only symptom which in- 
dicated a ‘‘ blighted being,’’ and that, as 
Mrs. Freeman remarked, ‘‘might be only 
laziness.”’ 


THAT this sketch is marked by a mo- 
notony of stage coming and goings, is not 
the fault of the writer. There are clocks 
in New London, used as accessories for 
the regulation of such minor details as 
meals and rising hours, but the real event 
of the day, to which everything points, 
and according to which everything is 
timed, is the arrival of the stage. On it 
hinge all the important issues of life ; for 
the stage is the messenger between the 
isolated little colony and the great world 
outside. It brings the letters from the 
far off East and from England, with their 
varying messages of joy and sorrow, 
from the town, the papers and express 
packages, and on one evening in Octo- 
ber, it brought, in addition to these im- 
portant burdens, a stranger to Freeman’s. 
Tom was on the porch as she alighted, 
and the tall, lithe figure in ulster and 
traveling cap attracted him in spite of 
the dust and general disrepair resulting 
from a day of staging. 

‘*By Jove,’’ he reflected as he dressed 
for dinner rather more carefully than 
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usual, ‘‘ six weeks in America, and to 
meet the American girl for the first time, 
tonight! Rather odd she came alone. 
That ’s the way these Americans do, 
though, ! believe. Thorough lady, any- 
how, — tell that by the way she carries 
herself. Don’t screech, either, — heard 
her speak to the driver. Now if she 
is n’t one of those awfully clever girls, 
who go in for all sorts of ologies, and 
make a fellow feel all sorts of an idiot 
when he—’’ The dinner bell inter- 
rupted, and giving his tie a final touch, 
he went down. 

As they all gathered around the table 
in the homelike little dining-room, which 
made Freeman’s so attractive, Mrs. Free- 
man said: ‘‘ Miss Rowan, you have met 
all our family now, except Mr. Harris. 
Allow me to present him.’’ 

Miss Rowan smiled a pleasant recogni- 
tion, as Tom took the seat opposite. 
The sun had flushed her cheeks, and 
burned a line around her throat which 
contrasted strongly with the whiteness 
revealed by the slightly rounded bodice. 
Her features were attractive, and her 
brown eyes sparkled as she repeated 
some of Len’s characteristic remarks. 

In the course of the evening the young 
Englishman ventured a remark. 

‘* Miss Rowan, you are the first Amer- 
ican young lady I have had the pleasure 
of meeting.”’ 

‘*1’m sorry, Mr. Harris. How 1 must 
shatter all your ideals of the American 
girl! But, really, | never chew gum, | 
don’t carry a revolver, and all my slang 
is too mild to be picturesque.’’ 

‘“‘Pardon me, | did n’t quite expect 
that, but if you will permit me to say so, 
we don’t expect Americans to be up to 
the English women. The country is too 
new. But really you are —”’ 

‘* Pray don’t visit the shortcomings of 
my countrywomen on me,”’ she retorted, 
leaving him red and uncomfortable. 
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But Miss Rowan was kind-hearted. 
‘‘Is n’t this a charming place? | feel as 
if | had found a bit of England set down 
in the valley. The scenery, however, 
soon dispels that illusion. England, has, 
1 imagime, few such rugged mountains.’’ 

Tom took heart. He told her of beau- 
tiful views, interesting rides, and the 
other varied attractions of the valley, 
and finally, went up stairs thinking that 
after all, the American girl was ‘* rather 
fetching, by Jove.’’ 

He lounged down to his breakfast next 
morning just as Miss Rowan left the 
house with a book under her arm. 

‘The American girl sketches, evi- 
dently. Wonder what her work ’s like.”’ 

An hour later, as was his custom, he 
went down to the Sawyer’s. Escaping 
from the children, who insisted on drag- 
ging him to the barn to see the new 
burro, he went into the house. Mrs. 
Sawyer was baking a cake, and Tom 
sat on the corner of the table and watched 
the operation. 


‘* 1 can’t get used to seeing you do that 
sort of thing. it’s so different from — 
from what one expects, you know. And 
there ’s Sawyer in the store, and Free- 
man, an innkeeper. America’s a queer 
place, and it’s all right, here, I suppose, 
but, in England, you know, yourself, you 
would n’t like to be classed with shop- 
keepers and that sort of people.’’ 

Mrs. Sawyer understood. 

‘«Nonsense. Isn’t it much better to 
be working here for ourselves, instead of 
waiting at home for a legacy ?”’ 

‘Well, of course there is something 
in that. But when you first came, didn’t 
you get awfully homesick ?”’ 

‘It was our honeymoon, you know. 
And then, the freedom of the place ap- 
pealed to me from the very first. 1 was 
very glad to get back after a visit home. 
It’s much better for the children, too. 
You needn’t smile. | ’d rather have my 
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sturdy, healthy, noisy boys, than a fam- 
ily of nice little fellows who never tear 
their trousers or rumple their hair. Jack 
and | are contented so —oh baby !”’’ 
And Mrs. Sawyer ended her lecture to 
fish the baby out of the milk pan. 

‘‘You ’re pretty thoroughly American- 
ized. But, you see, | can’t appreciate 
all that yet. Have n’t been here long 
enough. By the way, there’s a new 
boarder at Freeman’s. Met my first 
American girl last night. | saw her 
leave the house this morning with a 
sketch book. Nice girl. You ought to 
know her.”’ 

‘*O,1doknow her. She’s our teacher. 
I suppose it was a register, and not a 
sketch book you saw.’’ 

‘* What, a school-mistress ? 
a lady.”’ 

‘Yes! Tom, you will have to learn a 
great deal, and forget much if you live 
in America.’’ 


She’s a 


TOM felt he had been imposed upon, 
and for the next two days treated Miss 
Rowan coolly. But she certainly was 
bright, Freeman’s was rather lonesome, 
and besides, ‘‘ she did ’nt seem to care a 
rap about him, and it sort of roughed 
a fellow, you know.’’ He gradually 
thawed out and was really rather cordial. 

‘Miss Rowan found him interesting. 
His supercilious treatment of things Amer- 
ican amused her, and his condescension 
toward herself, far from offending, was a 
constant joke; that is, while it lasted, 
for Tom’s attitude was short-lived. 

Miss Rowan was a clever artist, and 
Tom took pleasure in hunting up pictur- 
esque bits for her pencil, introducing her 
to the neighboring rancheria, and per- 
suading the shy old Indians to sit for her. 
On Saturdays, they rode over the coun- 
try, now to a ‘‘round up”’ at the Mesa 
Chiquita ; now to a fiesta at the Mesa 
Grande; more often to no objective 
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point, but simply galloping for the pleas- 
ure there isin youth, companionship, and 
freedom. 

Then the winter came, and the long 
rainy evenings. They read before the 
blazing firepiace, while Freeman smoked 
and read his London papers, and Mrs. 
Freeman wrote home the letters neglected 
during the busy summertime, when the 
house was full of boarders. But, some- 
how, the books always led to discussions 
of heaven and earth, ‘‘ Shakspere and 
the musical glasses.’” They went down 
to the very bottom of things, as young 
people are wont to do. 

Miss Rowan’s optimistic views of life 
in general, and her cheerful, vigorous 
way of applying these views to her own 
life in particular, formed such a contrast 
to Tom’s blasé indifference that they 
opened up a new world of thought to him. 
Her busy life put to shame his idle ‘‘ re- 
mittance man’”’ existence, and it was 
largely due to her unconsciously exerted 
influence that he began to wish for some- 
thing to do — a very hopeful indication 
of real awakening. Clerking in a coun- 
try store may not seem a very elevating 
occupation, yet Tom’s friends were de- 
lighted at his acceptance of the position 
when Mr. Sawyer offered it to him. 
Although he spent his days measuring 
off calico and weighing sugar, his sketch- 
book, his horse, the mountains, and 
most of all, Miss Rowan’s companionship, 
kept him from the narrow trivial exis- 
tence, so often the city clerks substitute 
for life. 


‘* HOW shall | amuse the children, 
Jack, dear?’ said Mrs. Sawyer one 
rainy day in March. ‘‘ They fairly 


howl for something to do. Is n’t it in- 
convenient to have a rainy vacation ?’’ 
‘¢O, turn them loose in the barn and 
let them howl. They are not the only 
ones who find the vacation inconvenient 
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Tom was remarking this morning that 
Freeman’s is awfully lonesome these wet 
nights.’’ 

Tom tramped through the rain up to 
Sawyer’s every night during the vaca- 
tion, much to the amusement of that 
worthy pair. 

‘‘Sawyer,’’ he said one evening as 
they sat smoking before the big fireplace, 
and listening to the drip of the rain on 
the porch roof, ‘‘ it seems to me a fellow 
ought to begin thinking about doing some- 
thing for himself when he gets to be my 
age. I can’t go on clerking all my life.’’ 

Sawyer smiled to himself, puffed a 
cloud of fragrant smoke to the ceiling, 
and waited for further revelations. 

‘* Yes,’’ continued Tom, staring at the 
glowing oakwood, ‘‘| suppose father 
would be glad to have me in the bank 
again, since — well, hang it, since Mabel 
married that old duffer, but somehow 
1’d rather not go back again. No, it’s 
not on Mabel’s account. | think father 
might have saved himself some trouble 
if he ’d let things take their own course. 
No, | like the life here. Never could 
understand your liking it till | tried it my- 
self; but I’ve been thinking if father 
would advance me afew hundred, | ’d go 
into business here.”’ 

‘* Not thinking of setting up an oppo- 
sition store, | hope ?”’ 

‘*No, of coursenot. The Captain has 
been talking to me about going into the 
chicken business with him. | think 
there’ a lot of money in chicken ranch- 
ing if it’s carried on scientifically. | 
suppose | ’ll furnish most of the capital, 
and the Captain ’ll put up the land and 
the experience. He’s got some chickens 
to start with, too. We’ll fence off all 
that little cafon back of the Captain’s. 
There ’s plenty of brush and things the 


hens could make their nests of.’’ 
Sawyer nodded gravely, and Tom, 


warming up to his subject, continued. 
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‘‘ Then of course we ’d have to buy one 
of those machines for hatching the eggs. 
What do you call them ?”’ 

«* Incubators ?”’ 


That’s it. They ’re awfully dear, 
but | suppose they ’d pay in the time 
they ’d save.”’ 

«* Time ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, hatch the chickens a lot quicker, 
you know.”’ 


Sawyer exploded, ‘‘ That ’s right, my 
boy. Raise a second crop while the hens 
are still fussing over the first.’’ 

Tom looked surprised at Sawyer’s 
merriment, laughed with him a bit doubt- 
fully, and went on, ‘‘ Of course | don’t 
know much about ’em, yet, but | mean 
to study poultry books a lot this spring.’’ 

**In the spring a young man’s fancy 

Lightly turns to thoughts of — 
chickens. i don’t know but it’s a good 
plan, Tom. Study it up well before you 
begin. ‘Let me know if | can help you. 
| might lend you the money for that in- 
cubator.” 

‘‘ Thanks. You’re generous as usual, 
but I think the governor will advance it. 
|1’m going home this summer and lI’ll 
talk him into it then.’’ And carefully 
knocking the ashes out of his briar-wood, 
Tom reached for his mackintosh. ‘‘ Aw- 
fully nasty weather. 1’’ll be glad when 
the rain ’s over.’’ 

‘‘Or the vacation,’’ suggested Sawyer. 


‘* JACK dear,’’ said Mrs. Sawyer one 
night in May, as they sat on the porch 
watching the moon through a fretwork 
of locust blossoms, ‘‘ is n’t it interesting 
to watch a love story ?”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear, dynamite has never 
been considered a safe plaything, and 
matchmaking —’’ 

**What a horrid word! I have only 
watched. I haven’t assisted atall. But 
it is interesting. I think it will be very, 


very nice. | want Tom to marry an 
American girl.” 
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‘““Oh, Tom ?”’ 
‘“Yes, of course Tom. Who else 


could | have meant ?”’ 

‘*] thought you referred to José’s fre- 
quent visits to the kitchen.’’ And Mr. 
Sawyer laughed. ‘‘ Butseriously, Mary, 
I should be sorry to see Miss Rowan 
marry Tom. Helacksbackbone. He’s 
clever and entertaining, but | doubt if he 
will ever be able to make aliving. His 
intentions are good enough, but — well 
there, we ’ve no right to discuss the af- 
fair till we ’re asked to.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Sawyer,’’ said Tom next day, 
‘* is it thirty day’s notice you require ?’’ 

‘*Notice ? What’s the matter ? Go- 
ing to quit? Why, I can’t get along 
without you.”’ 

‘*Well, it’s this way, Mr. Sawyer; 
Miss Rowan —I—er—well, to cut it 
short, Miss Rowan has promised to marry 
me, and |’ve got to go home to make ar- 
rangements aboutit. Can ’t explain that 
sort of thing in letters, you know.’’ And 
Tom beamed happily, though conscious 
that his explanation was rather bungled. 

‘*1 congratulate you, old man. Miss 
Rowan is a fine girl. You ’re a lucky 
dog. Oh, if necessary I can let you go 
on fifteen day’s notice.’’ 


TWO weeks later, Tom was in Monte- 
rey, on what he called dress parade in- 
spection, with Mrs. Rowan as reviewing 
officer. Tom found her a charming 
woman, and after a day or two of proba- 
tion, she quite approved of him, and made 
his visit a delightful one. Mrs. Rowan 
knew every nook of the sleepy old town 
dozing peacefully on the beautiful curved 
shore of the bay, and through their walks 
here and there, Tom caught many 
glimpses of the old Spanish days, of the 


life which Elsie — he called her that now 
—had described to him. He sketched 


the picturesque fishing village, the Mis- 
sion, the quaint old Spanish houses, while 
Mrs. Rowan sat beside him, and in her 
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soft voice, every accent of which re- 
minded him of Elsie, repeated the beau- 
ful legends which cluster around the his- 
toric town. 

When Tom arrived in London, his 
father and mother were delighted with 
the big brown fellow. The note of inde- 
pendence in his voice, his firm carriage, 
and, most of all, the happy light in his 
eyes, astonished them. Alas for Tom 
when he explained the happy light! 

‘“*But, my dear boy, an American 
school mistress! You must be mad.’’ 
And nothing Tom could say to her would 
convince his mother that Miss Rowan 
was n’t a designing young woman who 
had deliberately entrapped her boy. 

His father stormed. ‘‘ What did | send 
you out there for, sir, if it wasn’t to 
avoid just this sort of thing? You’ve 
got tomarry money. It’s the only thing 
you can do. The vicar’s daughter was 
bad enough, but thisis worse. A chicken 
ranch, indeed! You’re a fool!”’ 

After several such scenes, Tom began 
to believe he was a fool, and that perhaps 
he had made a mistake. Separated from 
his sweetheart, the life they had planned 
together in New Londen did not seem so 
idyllic nor practicable. The New London 
chicken ranch did look a bit ridiculous, 
viewed from an Old London standpoint. 
It was certain he could not bring his wife 
home, and moreover, his father threat- 
ened to cut him off with a shilling. 

Tom’s letters to Elsie began to lose 
their cheerful tone. Nevertheless he pre- 
pared for a return. 

When Mrs. Harris saw that Tom meant 
to go back, and that he could not honor- 
ably break his engagement, her heart 
softened, and she took pleasure in buying 
china and linen for the little country home. 

“‘1’m going to get them here, for of 
course you can’t get anything like proper 
linen over there,’’ she said. She even 
advanced him the money for his new bus- 


iness venture, and said to him as he left : 
‘‘]1’m sorry, my boy, you can’t do as 
your father wishes, but perhaps you are 
right. I hope your father will grow re- 
conciled after a while, and then you must 
bring your wife to see us.’’ 


Once on the ocean, away from home, 
his spirits began torise. The thought of 
seeing Elsie again made him very happy. 

‘** Dear little girl, 1’ll be awfully glad 
to see her. | suppose we can manage 
someway, though it is kind of hard ona 
fellow. 1 wonder why I’ve had no let- 
ters lately. By Jove, |’m afraid some 
of the last ones | wrote her were not very 
cheerful.’’ And the more he thought 
about it the worse he felt. 

In New York he found a letter and 
flushed with pleasure as he recognized 
Elsie’s writing. 

Dear Mr. Harris, 


From your letter, which has just come to me, it 
is evident you did not receive my lastone. | am 
very sorry, for it would have prevented, or rather 
relieved you of the return to America. This will 
be too late to do more than meet you in New 
York. From the tone of your last letters, | can 
see that the future is causing you great anxiety. 
I cannot consent to impose a lifelong burden upon 
you, so! write to release you from the engage- 
ment. 

Very Sincerely, 
ELSIE ROWAN. 

Monterey, July 25. 


If Tom had received this letter before 
he left England, he would probably have 
been very miserable for a few days, con- 
sidering himself much abused, Then, 
after writing Miss Rowan a scathing re- 
ply, he would have settled back into his 
old life, rather relieved than otherwise. 
Now, however, away from home and its 
influences, having come back prepared to 
take up again the New Laggon life, the 
flickering flame of affection 4er"Elsie hav- 
ing been fanned to a brighter light, he 
felt she had treated him unfairly. 

‘« Confound it, | don’t understand it at 
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all. Perhaps my letters were a bit blue, 
but does she expect me always to be 
cheerful ? What am | going to do about 
nT 

The envelope at which this volley of 
questions was fired, seemed to yield no 
satisfactory reply, so he lighted a cigar 
and watched the blue smoke curl up ward. 

‘*]| wonder what | can write her. | 
remember my letters were rather nasty, 
but | never meant her to take them that 
way. Somehow things looked different 
there. ‘ Cannot consent to impose a life- 
long burden.’ By Jove, I like her spirit. 
Catch her writing ‘ Dear Tommy, what 
is the matter with you?’ letters! A 
burden! Just as if she wasn’t the one 
who made me rake up the little bit of in- 
dependence | have, by her own example. 
What a beastly cad | must have been to 
write such rot! Well, if 1 can help it, 
I’m not going to take that for final.’’ 

He seized his hat, rushed out of his 
room, and ringing viciously for the ele- 
vator, bounded down stairs without wait- 
ing, hurried into the office, and wrote this 
telegram :— 

Must see you. Can’t accept decision as final. 
Telegraph at once. 

‘*Sounds rather peremptory.’’ He 
wrote a ‘‘please’’ before the ‘‘tele- 
graph’’ and handed it to the operator, 
who grinned as he saw the address and 
the inserted word. 

Monterey is a small town, and aside 
from the telegrams which arrive for the 
summer guests, the messages received 
akematters of personal interest. ‘So when 
Mr. Thomas, station-agent and telegraph 
operator, received the message for Miss 
Rowan, he reflected a bit. : 

‘* Harris —that’s the man Mijps*Row 
is engaged to. Must be something im- 
portant. It’s ashame to keep him in sus- 
pense.’’ Then he clicked back :— 

Mrs. Rowan and daughter in Alaska. Left no 
address. Back last of September. 

VOL. xxix.—32. 


Tom, raging inwardly, started for New 
London. When he arrived there, he 
offered no explanation of the unusually 
handsome gifts of china and linen he 
brought to Mrs. Sawyer, but that wise 
lady, having in her capacity as school 
clerk written an affirmative reply to Miss 
Rowan’s unexpected application for the 
school, packed them safely away, re- 
marking to Mr. Sawyer, who was assist- 
ing :— 

‘The idea of Tom’s pretending this 
was meant for me. Those silly children 
have quarreled. I know Elsie does n’t 
dream Tom is here, and | shall take par- 
ticular pains that she does n’t find it out. 
She thinks he’s gone back to England, 
or stayed there, perhaps. |’ve not told 
a soul who the new teacher is to be. The 
other trustees have promised not to; 
Freeman and the Captain, you know. 
They ’re just as much interested as | am. 
We just pretend we have n’t decided. 

‘* Well,’’ answering Mr. Sawyer’s 
quizzical look, ‘‘1 suppose it is n’t ex- 
actly honest, but we ’re not going to 
have our love story spoiled by any pre- 
mature disclosures.’’ 

‘From the frantic way in which Tom ’s 
gone to work on that chicken ranch, it ’s 
evident he is trying work as a panacea. 
I did n’t believe he had it in him to stick 
to anything as he has to that. He’s 
coming out wonderfully. Should n’t 
wonder if Miss Rowan’s made a mistake, 
after all.’’ 

‘* Of course she has. They both have. 
That is the reason 1 want them to try it 
again.”’ 


TOM worked away at his chickens in a 
desperate sort of way. He would prove 
to himself and to Elsie that he was n’ta 
coward. When September came, and 
he knew she must be in Monterey, he 
waited anxiously for an answer to his 
telegram. 
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‘«] can’t write her till she acknow- 
ledges it. Wonder if —’’ and then, be- 
cause it was extremely distasteful to 
wonder, he fell to working harder than 
ever. 

One afternoon, early in October, he 
came down to Sawyer’s to see Len about 
a case of eggs to be sent on the stage 
next day. Clad in overalls and jumper, 
a big sombrero on his head, he presented 
quite a different appearance from the in- 
dolent, well-dressed young man who 
used to be so much in evidence on Free- 
man‘s porch. He rode up, just as Len 
stopped at the store. 

‘Len, can you—”’ 

Len never heard the rest of that ques- 
tion, for as he reached down for the mail- 
bag, Tom saw the passenger by his side. 
The look of blank astonishment on the 
faces of two young people was too much 
for Mr. Sawyer, who had just stepped to 
the door. He disappeared precipitately. 

‘*Why, Miss Rowan, I —’”’ 

Though her face betrayed conflicting 
emotions, with remarkable self-control, 
and the most disconcerting friendliness, 
Miss Rowan said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Harris ?’’ and shook hands in a matter of 
fact way. 

Then Sawyer came to the rescue and 
carried her off to the house, while Tom 
rather disconnectedly finished his ar- 
rangement with Len. 

Knowing Miss Rowan was too loyal to 
tell tales, and wishing to relieve her of a 
trying position, Tom told the whole story 
to Mr. Sawyer, with much vituperation 
of what he was pleased to call his beastly 
letters, and downright cowardice. 

‘| ’ve had no word from her since I 
telegraphed, so | don’t know what to do 
about it. |1—I— well, confound it,l’ve 
gone on thinking more of her every day. 
| ’ve been working like the dickens, try- 
ing to forget, or at least, that is what | 
thought I was doing, but all along I had 
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a sneaking hope that | might prove to 
her some day that | was n’t altogether a 
cad. Then, when I did n’t hear from 
her, after she got back from Alaska, and 
I knew she must be in Monterey, | con- 
cluded it was all up. Now she’s here, | 
don’t see how I can stay, and yet —1 
don’t want to go, either. Of course it’s 
just as embarrassing for her, and if it 
will relieve her, I "Il go. Odd she did n’t 
know I was here.’’ b 

This in the store, and in the house, 
this: ‘‘O, Mrs. Sawyer, why didn’t 
you tell me he was here? Why I wrote 
to him after | got his telegram, and sent 
the letter to England. No, we’re not 
engaged. Il can’t explain it to you. But 
how can I stay here, and go on just as if 
we were strangers ? 1 ’ll never forgive 
you for not letting me know.’’ And to 
prove her indignation, she threw her 
arms around Mrs. Sawyer’s neck and 
wept. 

‘* Why, my dear, you wrote me no ex- 
planation. Tom said not a word. When 
you applied for the school, | supposed you 
knew what you wanted. How should | 
have known about it ?”’ 

What salve Mrs. Sawyer applied to 
her injured conscience after this clever 
speech, she has never explained. 

‘*Can’t you be just on friendly terms 
with Mr. Harris? You ’ll see little of 
him anyway, for he ’s working like mad 
on his ranch. Jack says it’s remark- 
able the way he goes at it. | ’ve hardly 
seen him since he came back.’’ 


‘* JACK, dear,’’ said Mrs. Sawyer one 
night in May, as they sat on the porch, 
watching the moon through a fretwork 
of locust blossoms, *‘ it is interesting to 
watch a love story, is n’t it ?’’ 

‘* Did n’t you make that same remark 
just about a year ago, my dear ?”’ 

“Yes, and you said horrid things about 
dynamite.”’ 
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‘*] retract them all, and the things | 
said about Tom, too. His backbone has 
stiffened wonderfully: I ’m glad Miss 
Rowan has rewarded his devotion — to 
the chickens.”’ 

‘*1’m glad he’s out of it now. Store- 
keeping must be better than fussing over 
incubators, and peepy little chickens 
that get the gapes. Did he actually get 
enough out of that old ranch to pay for 
his interest in the store ?’’ 

‘‘My dear, perhaps you did n’t know 
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of a very opportune remittance he got 
from home, along with his father’s letter 
of congratulation ?”’ 

‘*Oh Jack, you dear old hypocrite ! 
You ’ve been matchmaking too !’’ 

Just then two figures appeared in the 
moonlight under the locust trees, and 
Mrs. Sawyer called,— 

‘‘If you infants can leave the moon 
long enough, | ’d like to show Elsie some 
awfully pretty china I ’ve been saving 
for her all winter.’’ 

Blanche M. Boring. 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BY J. H. STALLARD, M. B., LONDON, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF THE METRO 
POLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, LONDON, ENGLAND, ONE OF THE SAN- 


ITARY COMMISSIONERS OF THE LONDON 


“LANCET,” AND 


NOW FOR SOME YEARS A CITIZEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


V. 


HE problem of municipal gov- 
ernment is now ready for 
discussion, and in accept- 
ing the conclusion that the 
election of a council with 
undivided authority con- 
stitutes the one essential 
condition of success, it 
by no means follows that 
American cities should blindly copy the 
English or Italian systems as regards the 
franchise, the method of election, the 
form of the council, or the powers and 
duties entrusted to it. European institu- 
tions, although in some respects more 
democratic than our own, nevertheless do 
not conform to the ideal of democratic 
government. They are too closely con- 
nected with the central power, whose 
sanction replaces that which belongs to 
the citizens themselves. The citizens 
have no inherent power either to expand 
or contract the operations of their gov- 
ernment. Every new duty requires an 
extension of theircharter. Their methods 
of election are not truly representative, 
many of the councilors being elected by 
a minority of votes. And lastly, the 





councils are not entrusted with some of 
the essential functions of a ‘‘ home rule ”’ 
government. Between the cities of Amer- 
ica and the federal government there is 
no such close relationship, and their sub- 
ordination to the State legislature has 
been clearly demonstrated to be an un- 
mitigated evil. There is, therefore, no 
obstacle to prevent the city from being 
placed on an equal footing with the State 
in all things pertaining to its own self- 
government, all enactments being subject 
only to the veto of the governor, with 
the usual limitation of a two thirds vote 
by referendum to the people. San Fran- 
cisco wants no patched up charter, re- 
quiring constant mending by successive 
legislatures, but a government based upon 
the votes and wishes of her citizens, in 
fact a constitution permitting them to 
create their own form of government, to 
alter it when and as they please, a gov- 
ernment by the citizens in the interest of 
the citizens. Without such a government 
there can be no genuine home rule, — and 
as yet, there is no large city in America 
which can boast of having it. 

Nor ought there to be any great difficulty 
in obtaining such a constitution from the 
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citizens of California or the State legisla- 
ture. As far as they go together their 
interests are identical and are controlled 
by the State legislature, and in their re- 
lation to San Francisco the State inter- 
ests are safest in the hands of the citi- 
zens, because their personal and local in- 
terests areinvolved also. The good gov- 
ernment of San Francisco is quite as es- 
sential to the welfare of the State as to 
that of the citizens themselves. It is all 
but impossible that their interests should 
clash and the line which separates the 
local from the State interests may be 
safely left to the discretion of the gov- 
ernor or the decision of the courts. A 
government that cannot be trusted to fix 
the salaries of its employees is not worth 
having, and even the power to create 
debt ought not to be controlled by State 
authority, but by referendum to the citi- 
zens. Under such a constitution a coun- 
cil could be elected on the soundest method 
of representation and given the fullest 
power-of control. Thecity would assur- 
edly secure the services of the best and 
most honorable citizens. The govern- 
ment would enjoy the complete confidence 
of the people. All commissioners would 
be relieved of the duties now imposed 
upon them, the harbor, police, and health 
departments would be administered by 
such a council, which would be trusted 
to take the entire management of all utili- 
ties and of every present and prospective 
duty of a city government. 

This radical reform is far more reason- 
able and far more hopeful of success than 
any attempt to patch up an unsuccessful 
system by empirical devices for the limita- 
tion of fraud, by complicated charters and 
restrictive legislation by the State, by 
gerrymandering the city districts, by in- 
creasing the power of the mayor, by the 
appointment of more commissioners en- 
dowed with discretionary spending pow- 
ers, and by the adoption of civil service 
rules. Such a constitution would assur- 
edly place San Francisco in the van of 
progress and constitute a model for every 
other large city in the United States. 

Before collating the conclusions to be 
drawn from the foregoing pages it is neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the citizens 
to three requirements of the first import- 
ance, none of which are as yet included 
in the scope of local government, but 
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which nevertheiess lie at the foundation 
of political and social progress and of suc- 
cessful city government. The first is the 
right of the citizens through the instru- 
mentality of their own elected govern- 
ment to control the amount and incidence 
of their own taxation, and it must be evi- 
dent that neither of these functions can 
be entrusted toa mayor. It is an axiom 
of American liberty that taxation and rep- 
resentation must be indissolubly bound 
together. But in the cities of America 
they are steadily parting company, and 
the citizens are everywhere called upon 
to pay taxes over the expenditure of 
which their representatives have practi- 
cally no control. 

In San Francisco the amount of taxes 
for which the board of supervisors is nomi- 
nally responsible, is in reality determined 
by the demands of the police commission- 
ers, the board of health, the board of edu- 
cation, the county clerk, the State legis- 
lature, and other authorities over whom 
the Supervisors have no direct and posi- 
tive control, and whose expenditures they 
have little or no power to regulate. Un- 
der such conditions it is impossible to pre- 
vent extravagance, waste, and inefficien- 
cy. A real city government must have 
power to control expenditures in order to 
determine the amount to be raised by 
taxes,— without this power, better have 
no government at all. 

In the next place, as regards the method 
or the incidence of taxation, the citizens 
of San Francisco, as in many other cities, 
are bound hand and foot by the constitu- 
tion of the State, which was constructed 
in 1879 by men who were totally igno- 
rant of the principles of sound taxation, 
and who, perhaps unwittingly, put the 
main burdens on the weakest shoulders. 
No one will now deny that the taxation 
of personal property and improvements 
is illogical, unequal, unjust, and a griev- 
ous failure. More than eighty per cent 
of personal property escapes taxation al- 
together. Only those pay taxes who are 
unable to place their property beyond the 
reach of the assessor. In fact, the amount 
of assessment depends, with some excep- 
tions, more on the wile, craft, conscience 
(or want of conscience), of the party as- 
sessed than upon the law or its enforce- 
ment. Everywhereitisfoundthatthe most 
honest returns of property are made by the 

















poorer classes and the most inadequate 
by millionaires. It seems scarcely credi- 
ble that, whilst thus letting the rich go 
free, a great civilized free State, profes- 
sing to treat every class alike, should 
condescend to the meanness of imposing 
an annual tax upon a working man for 
carrying a small portion of his own labor 
in his own pocket for his own exclusive 
use and convenience, and only lets him 
off payment by the swearing of a lie. 


Practically the general property tax is beyond 
all peradventure the worst tax known in the civ- 
ilized world. It fails toreach intangible property. 
It debases public morals by putting a premium on 
dishonesty. It is regressive and presses hardest 
upon those relatively least able to pay. No words 
can be too strong to express the iniquities of this 
tax." 


Neither individual nor collective indus- 
try is promoted by taxing the result, in- 
deed the rightful protection of every form 
of industry depends on the inviolability of 
the result obtained. This immunity is 
the greatest incentive to productive indus- 
try which the people can bestow. Whilst 
the products of home industry are taxed 
by home authorities for the benefit of mil- 
lionaires, protection from foreign compe- 
tition is a farce. Nor are taxes on im- 
provements more defensible, as they tend 
to divert capital and enterprise from their 
most obvious and natural employment. 
Warehouses, stores, factories, and mach- 
inery, are necessary for the employment 
of the people, the accommodation of trade, 
the extension of commerce, the promotion 
of transportation, and the increase of 
wealth, and their construction is not en- 
couraged by taxation so crooked that no 
one can exactly tell where its incidence 
will fall. 

A railroad builds a new depot for the 
accommodation of the public, and taxes 
are immediately imposed, which the pub- 
lic will have certainly to pay. Thus il- 
logically we are perpetually raising taxes 
which we pay back again in rates. In all 
such transactions the people are the only 
sufferers. 

But the most unjust feature of the sys- 
tem is that persons who have had nothing 
whatever to do with the making of im- 
provements are permitted to appropriate 
the benefit and escape taxation. The 


octopus of land, like the octopus of mon- 


1 Professor Carl C. Plehn, University of California. 
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opoly, seizes and holds fast everything 
within its reach and puts upon industry 
all the burden it will bear. The citizens 
of Glasgow naturally expected to reap the 
benefits of clean, well paved, and well 
lighted streets, cheap water, and reduced 
car fares. But they find they are mis- 
taken ; for everywhere the land octopus 
is demanding for every improvement an 
increased rent. Instead of paying car 
fares they are paying rent. So the land 
octopus of San Francisco benefits by new 
car lines and encourages the erection of 
affiliated colleges and the opening of a 
boulevard by an army of unemployed at 
the cost of charity, because by such im- 
provements his desert sand dunes will 
eventually be converted into a residential 
park. The octopus is baiting the public 
with a sprat to catch a whale. The in- 
creased increment of value which attaches 
to land in the center of a growing city is 
not due to the energy or enterprise of any 
single individual, but is the creation of 
the collective efforts of the entire popula- 
tion. The ‘ betterment fund ’’ belongs 
to the body of the citizens, and is there- 
fore a truly legitimate source for supply- 
ing public wants, and its alienation from 
public use acts as an obstacle to improve- 
ments made by individuals, and hangs 
like a millstone around the neck of collec- 
tive progress. So long, then, as the citi- 
zens consent to pay their taxes they have 
a right to claim the privilege to raise them 
as they please and by methods best adap- 
ted to their special interests,— by land 
tax, income tax, license tax, or by any 
method best adapted to their special in- 
terests, and the government is not re- 
publican which has neither power nor 
authority to carry out the wishes of the 
people. 


Providing employment for the unemployed 
is the next great duty which must be im- 
posed upon the city government. In the 
early days of California there was work 
for all. Numerous tracts of land were 
then open for occupation and the laborer 
was master of the situation. Wages 
were from three to five times greater 
than they are today. Tramping was 
not necessary because there was no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining work. But as soon 
as the public lands were taken up, wages 
steadily declined, independent employ- 
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ment became scarce, and slowly but 
surely all the evils of poverty and want 
of employment were more and more 
clearly manifested, and for some years 
past both city and county have been 
periodically overrun with armies of the 
unemployed. Thus, in a State certainly 
one of the richest in the world, the fer- 
tile soil of which is easily capable of 
supporting a population fifty times 
greater than it has today, there are 
thousands of laborers, able and willing 
to work, who are condemned to poverty 
and want and to physical and moral de- 
gradation because they are denied the 
opportunity honestly to support them- 
selves by work. And for this growing 
and gigantic evil we have provided as 
yet no real and effective remedy. All 
that we attempt is a weak, inadequate, 
and temporary palliation. The evil is 
permanent and continually stares us in 
the face. Beggars infest our thorough- 
fares and tramps our highways. From 
time to time the evils become so fright- 
fully apparent that our humanity is 
shamed and our public sympathy galvan- 
ized into spasmodic life. The hungry, 
ragged multitude parade their misery in 
public streets. They call upon the the 
mayor, they petition the municipal au- 
thorities, who have no power to help 
them, and at length some wealthy citi- 
zen, whose heart is touched by the sight 
of suffering which he knows is not de- 
served, opens a subscription for their 
temporary relief. To raise a few thou- 
sand dollars and to provide a bare sub- 
sistence for a few hundred hungry people, 
for a few successive weeks, is the very 
best that can be done. Not half the 
hungry laborers will be given work ; not 
half the hungry stomachs will be filled ; 
and when the subscription is exhausted 
the unfortunate people will be no better 
off. The remedy is no remedy at all. It 
fails to touch the cause. Itis a wretched 
palliative only, calculated to smother up 
the evil and it remains as a damning re- 
flection on the intelligence of a righteous 
people. 

The community altogether fails to real- 
ize the irreparable evilsforced uponthe lab- 
oring man and his family by a few weeks 
of involuntary idleness. His little sav- 
ings for a rainy day are soon exhausted, 
and his rent remains unpaid. Bit by bit 
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his home is denuded, first of its little 
comforts, then of its necessities. Then 
his watch and extra clothes are taken to 
the pawnshop. The wife begins to 
suffer from cold and hunger and the 
children cry. The cravings of hunger 
are not satisfied by insufficient, uncooked, 
and unaccustomed food, and disease as- 
suredly comes in. The children are too 
ragged for the school, and are too weak to 
learn if sent, but they help by selling a 
few papers on the street or by begging or 
pilfering to obtainameal. And the man 
who but a few weeks before was strong 
and energetic, and to whom work is as 
natural as sleep, is bowed down by ex- 
haustion, sickness, degradation and des- 
pair. 

Finding no prospect of employment 
near his home, the only place where his 
character and industry are known, he 
sets out in search of work from utter 
strangers, and he tramps in vain. His 
shoes are soon worn out, and his feet are 
wet, and cold, and sore. His clothes be- 
come ragged and his linen foul. He has 
not where to lay his head. With desti- 
tution staring in his face, and thought of 
the family at home, he cannot sleep even 
when so fortunate as to find a bed. He 
begs a little food from house to house, 
and becomes thankful for the offal from 
the rich man’s table, and before he has 
traveled half a hundred miles, his spirit 
is broken and his very power to work 
destroyed. He sweats and faints at the 
first effort, and he fails to satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of any employer he may 
meet. By the irresistible force of cir- 
cumstances he becomes atramp. He is 
now fit for nothing else. Losing the 
power, he loses also the desire for work, 
and finding hunger stronger than the 
law, he steals for very life. First, 
Stealthily as a cat, then boldly as a vul- 
ture, and now under the ban of a cruel 
and relentless law, the end is in the jail. 
Here he is visited by the learned sociolo- 
gist, who comes to the comforting con- 
clusion that his crime is due to ignorance, 
for which education is the only remedy. 
And when jail life is ended,— and phy- 
sical and moral degradation is complete, 
— the tramp is once again permitted to 
enjoy the comforts of a real home. He 
is cured in the public hospital and well 
treated in the almshouse. But the abil- 

















ity for work is now forever gone, and 
when death comes, he is buried in the 
potter’s field at the public cost, and his 
life leaves nothing but a dream of human 
cruelty, which has passed and gone 
without any permanent result. 

Happily both for society and the man 
himself, it is only brutal ignorance which 
enables him to bear the evils thus out- 
lined, otherwise there would be social 
revolution and the man would be himself 
shot down. But he bears his troubles 
like a brute, with the patience of a dove 
or the stubborn courage of a bulldog. He 
may yelp like a cur, howl like a wolf, 
steal like a fox, and under the heels of 
oppression and injustice he may squirm 
like a harmless worm. Moreover, like 
the animals, he has no reasonable appre- 
ciation of the cause of all his sufferings, 
and therefore accepts his destiny as in- 
evitable fate. Being ignorant of his in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, he charges no one 
with their loss, and feels no sense of the 
injustice done him. He has learned 
only to look to his employer for work 
and to the public for their charity, and 
these delude him by dangling before his 
imagination the advance agent of pros- 
perity, more protection, and the millen- 
ium, which is to be the consequence of a 
financial revolution. 

And now turn to the still more painful 
picture of the man brought up in the pub- 
lic schools and face to face with destitu- 
tion, walking the streets and tramping 
the roads in his shabby genteel clothes, 
and with halting gait, and willing, per- 
haps for the first time, to try his hand at 
common labor. He also hasa special his- 
tory. He may have started at the very 
top, happy and rich, living in luxury on 
another’s labor, but now he is at the bot- 
tom all the same, and unlike the ignorant 
tramp, he knows the full meaning of the 
fall. Not having been taught the true 
value and practise of productive industry, 
the first descent to idleness was both nat- 
ral and easy. With idleness he found 
self-indulgence, dissipation, debauchery, 
drunkenness, and in its turn, disease. 
And now he discovers that no idle man 
is honest, as no honest man is idle, and 
for the first time learns that business is 
business, and that cheating, embezzle- 
ment, repudiation, and breach of trust, 
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are the means by which smart men live 
and prosper,—that to be found out is re- 
garded either as stupidity or misfortune, 
to be pitied or despised, and his delusion 
only vanishes when he gets to jail. From 
thence he goes on tramp, then to the hos- 
pital and almshouse, and as usual to the 
potter’s field. This history affords abun- 
dant proof that wealth, and education, 
such as generally prevails, as readily be- 
come sources of mischief as instruments 
for good, that they help to deprave as 
well as elevate mankind, that material 
prosperity generates as many evils as it 
destroys, and that it produces the same 
moral and physical degeneration upon the 
educated as does simple want of employ- 
ment on the poor and ignorant. It also 
proves that physical, not intellectual, 
labor is the true foundation and support 
of life, that man must live by the sweat 
of his brow, and not by the sweat of his 
brain, and that this sweat must be the 
consequence of productive industry, not 
of Turkish baths, gymnastics, and foot- 
ball ; that no amount of intellectual cul- 
tivation will prevent dependence on oth- 
ers for the material necessities of life. 
Man at his best is still an animal, and 
food is his first necessity. Until it is pro- 
cured in tolerable quantity and with some 
degree of certainty, questions of educa- 
tion and freedom take a second place. In 
this matter government has put the cart 
before the horse by providing all with 
free education and by leaving hunger to 
take its chance without help or even op- 
portunity. The last thing thought of is 
the practical cultivation of the land asa 
means of education, and no one suspects 
that the spade, the rake, and the hoe, are 
the A B C of industry. 

But again, in his present. struggle 
against destitution the American citizen 
begins to realize that the glorious Decla- 
ration of Independence is nothing but a 
grim delusion. In his prosperity he re- 
garded it as the charter of his inalienable 
rights, the want of which before his pres- 
ent difficulties he had never felt. He had 
been taught, and believed implicitly, that 
no power on earth had the right to re- 
strict his liberty, or to use and appropri- 
ate his share of the endowments the Cre- 
ator had bestowed upon him for the sus- 
tenance of his life, the preservation of his 
freedom, and his pursuit of happiness and 
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health. But now, when by dire neces- 
sity he is driven to seek subsistence from 
his native earth, he finds that the very 
government which was organized to pro- 
tect the equal rights of every living citi- 
zen, has betrayed its trust, and has un- 
justly and wickedly established a diver- 
sity of right with regard to the possession 
of the earth, God’s greatest and most vital 
gift to all mankind alike, and has en- 
dowed a few favored individuals with a 
vast extent of territory to be used for 
their own exclusive use and benefit, and 
has thereby alienated from multitudes the 
very source of life, liberty, and happiness, 
and deprived them of everything except 
their labor, leaving them helpless and de- 
pendent on the lords of land for the op- 
portunity to work and live. 

Thus the government acts like an un- 
natural parent, who, contrary to law, 
has alienated his property from his chil- 
dren’s use, and has created two classes, 
one endowed with vast wealth without 
the necessity for labor, and the other a 
vast multitude of laborers, reduced to 
poverty, destitution, and despair. So long 
as a small number of landowners have 
the land and take the rent of it, the 
laborer is in reality a serf, and a serf he 
will remain until the rent is appropriated 
to its proper owners, for it must be evi- 
dent that the land belongs to the nation 
and is not the rightful property of any 
special class. 

And now once more we are brought 
face to face with the great agrarian ques- 
tion, which has caused the wreck of so 
many mighty empires and will be the 
downfall of every modern government 
which fails to deal with it in the spirit of 
honesty and justice. Never was the ques- 
tion ot land tenure more threatening than 
it is today, because the productive classes 
are beginning to find out that the taxes 
are collected from their earnings, that 
they are simply modern serfs, compelled 
by iniquitous law, but not by the decla- 
ration of their natural rights, to pay trib- 
ute to the possessors of the land, and 
are thereby deprived of their rightful 
share of the endowments which natural- 
ly belong to them. 

But the evils of destitution, no matter 
how produced, are not by any means 
confined to the sufferers themselves or 
to those who are dependent on their 


labors. Every citizen, rich or poor, has 
to bear a share of the unnecessary and 
unrighteous burden. The most ignorant 
go mad and steal, and as the effect of 
education is to intensify the worries and 
anxieties inseparable from all attempts 
to sustain life and support appearances 
on inadequate, uncertain, and dishonest 
*means, there is an enormous waste from 
crime, suicide, and insanity, all of which 
are increasing at an excessive rate, out 
of all proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation or the ability of the people to pay 
for them. 

The conclusion is clear and certain: 
First, that every destitute person has a 
right to demand employment on the land 
to an extent necessary to provide him 
with at least a bare subsistence, leaving 
the field of independent labor free and 
open to competition to the very bottom ; 
second, that it is the duty, and still more 
the interest, of the community to secure 
to him this right; third, that this right, 
practically promised in the Declaration 
of Independence, has not been provided 
for either by the Federal or the State 
governments, but has been left to local 
governments, who are best qualified to 
deal with it, and also to supervise the ar- 
rangements necessary. Space does not 
permit me to enter into any discussion of 
details, which will require great deliber- 
ation to prevent abuse. But it may be 
confidently stated that whilst the taxa- 
tion of ground rents must be regarded as 
the fundamental remedy for poverty and 
destitution, by ensuring a restitution of 


land to the uses of the people, the time 
will not soon come when temporary and 
casual destitution will not require relief. 
No man living can complain of destitution 
whilst he is afforded a free opportunity 
to work upon the land, and a well con- 
structed municipal government should 
find no difficulty either in providing the 
necessary amount of land or in its man- 
agement without abuse. 

Thus and thus alone shall every 
healthy, able-bodied citizen be able to 
secure his life by the labor of his own 
strong arm and without the degrading 
aid of charity, which will henceforth be 
set free for the sick, the weak, the un- 
fortunate, the aged, and all who cannot 
help themselves. 

The last urgent requirement of a city 
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government is an extension of the area 
of city jurisdiction beyond the present 
boundary of suburban occupation, not 
only as a provision for its future growth, 
but for the accommodation of utilities 
which cannot properly be located in the 
center of the city, nor even in districts 
more or less occupied by suburban dwell- 
ings. Of such public institutions are hos- 
pitals for smallpox and infectious fevers, 
for convalescents, consumptives, and in- 
ebriates, a prison and reformatory for 
criminals,an industrial school for the train- 
ing of the young, almshouses for the aged 


-and infirm, cemeteries for the dead, a dis- 


trict for abattoirs and offensive trades and 
manufactures,and above all,afarm for the 
employment of the unemployed and for 
the utilization of the sewage of the city, 
—for sewage irrigation is bound to be 
profitable in a climate without rain dur- 
ing the most productive season of the 
year. More parks and playgrounds will 
probably be needed at no distant date. 
Lastly, we have seen that the franchise 
ought to be given to the more prosperous 
citizens,who live beyond the present city 
limits, and whilst objections might be 
raised to giving the franchise to residents 
beyond the bay, none could be made 
against giving it to the residents in San 
Mateo county, the whole of which might 
be consolidated with the city government 
with very great advantage to every one 
concerned. Thus for many years to 
come the citizens would secure the con- 
trol of all the land they want. 

It would be presumptuous and prema- 


ture to dictate the details of the form of 
government proposed in the foregoing 


pages. It is obvious that great care and 
deliberation will be necessary. But it 
may be useful to present a brief recapit- 
ulation and also to submit for discussion 
some important subjects which have not 
received the attention they deserve. 

1. The evils connected with the fran- 
chise and the enrollment of the citizens 
have been pointed out, and the remedies 
suggested are, some better method of as- 
certaining the fact of citizenship and the 
adoption of a special register. 

2. The complete separation of the 
municipal from the State and federal elec- 
tions is necessary. 

3. The question of selecting council- 
ors from electoral districts or from the 


city at large, is one of great importance. 
If by districts, the boundaries need to be 
revised from time to time. 

4. It having been clearly proved that 
the present system of election by a plur- 
ality of votes is not truly representative, 
the introduction of proportional represen- 
tation ought to be seriously entertained, 
especially as it seems to promise the elec- 
tion of a better class of councilors. 

5. Laws for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of bribery need to be improved. 

6. The initiative and referendum 
might probably be adopted with advan- 
tage, in order to determine the incidence 
and limit of taxation, the creation of a 
public debt, the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain, the imposition of any 
new duty on the government, the re- 
moval of dishonest and incompetent of- 
ficials, and the’ control of corporations. 
With the election of acouncil,the initiative 
and referendum will be very little used. 

7. . The relations between the city and 
the governor of the State will need to be 
accurately defined, 

8. The construction of the council is 
of paramount importance, and either the 
English or Italian systems may be taken 
as a model, although the former seems 
more conformable to republican ideas. 
The number of councilors should be large 
enough to supply supervising committees 
for every department of the public ser- 
vice and to prevent the possibility of com- 
binations of seven or nine for evil pur- 
poses. From twenty to twenty-five for 


every one hundred thousand of the pop- 
ulation would probably be advisable. A 
degree of permanence is necessary, and 
at no one election should it be possible 
to revolutionize the council’s policy. 

By this means alone is it possible to 
exclude the improper influence of politics 
and popular clamor. The term of office 
being thus prolonged, every councilor 
will enjoy the advantage of acquiring 
knowledge, experience, and interest, in 
the work entrusted to him, and this be- 
coming known will contribute to his re- 
election. The longer a councilor retains 
his office with respect, the better will the 
citizens be served. The council must be 
entrusted with complete authority and 
sole responsibility. 

9g. The mayor must be divested of his 
veto, but the proposal to give him disci- 
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plinary power ought to be discussed. It 
would probably be well to give him au- 
thority to suspend any member or em- 
ployee of the city government for malfeas- 
ance, dishonesty,or neglect of duty, and if 
given the power to submit any important 
question to the referendum of the citi- 
zens, the importance of his office would 
surely be increased. The English meth- 
od of appointing the assessor works well, 
and is probably better than popular elec- 
tion. 

10. Accounts should be audited and 
published twice a year,— one auditor to 
be a member of the council appointed by 
the mayor, the other elected yearly by 


the citizens. The auditors should have 
no control over the items of expenditure. 

11. The people must relinquish their 
right to put separate checks upon their 
own elected government. They elect one 
auditor, but all other officials must be ap- 
pointed by the council, including the tax 
collector, treasurer, sheriff, heads of de- 
partments, and employees, without re- 
Striction as to salaries or numbers. It 
would be wise to consult the practise of 
other countries with regard to the condi- 
tions under which appointments shall be 
made, taking the best from each. Special 
care should be taken that no official be dis- 
charged on political or religious grounds. 

J. H. Stallard. 


THE YAMHILL COUNTRY 


AN ACCOUNT OF ONE OF THE RICHEST SECTIONS 
OF THE COAST 


HE richest section of the 
fertile Willamette val- 
ley, in northwestern 
Oregon, is ‘*the Yam- 
hill country,’’ extend- 
ing along the western 
banks of the Willam- 
ette river. Its soil was 

impounded by the beavers 
in dams that concentrated 
thousandsof acres of fertile 
alluvium from the uplands, 
and assisted by aclimate as 
genial as that of any coun- 
try on the globe, will pro- 
duce fabulous crops. 

Wheat, one of the most exhausting 
crops, has been raised continuously in this 
soil since the settlement of the valley, in 
the early forties, without the use of any 
fertilizer, and with no appreciable dimin- 
ution of the yield. 

The lands of the valley are for the most 
part flat, gradually sloping into the foot- 
hills skirting the base of the ranges bor- 
dering on the east and west. The central 
portions are of a rich black loam, deeper 
than any plow will ever reach, while the 
higher lands are of gray clay, eminently 
suitable for the production of wheat and 






fruit. The soil throughout is heavily 
impregnated with mineral salts, the best 
Base of all plant foods. 

The statistics of the yield of cereals in 
the Willamette valley, and particularly in 
the Yamhill country, are somewhat start- 
ling to those accustomed to regard the ten 
or twelve bushels per acre of farms in the 
Middle States, or the fifteen to eighteen 
bushels yielded by the best acres of the 
prairie country and California, as the 
standard of production. From twenty- 
five to forty bushels of wheat to the acre 
is a fair crop, and as high as sixty bushels 
is claimed in exceptional instances. One 
farmer asserts that he raised fifty bushels 
an acre on a tract of seven hundred acres 
in 1890. 

The grain weighs well, averaging from 
sixty-two to sixty-eight pounds to the 
measured bushel. It grows rank, with 
long clear straw, and with the exception 
of grain from South Australia, Oregon 
wheat commands the highest price in 
Liverpool. Anadvantage of five and six 
cents is claimed for Oregon in the mar- 
kets, and this superiority, added to the 
fact that shippers convey their cargoes 
wholly by water, gives the Willamette 
farmer a considerable profit over the 
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grower of Illinois and Dakota. This 
profit will be still further increased when 
the Nicaragua canal is completed, as it 
will save the expense now caused by the 
English law, which compels the sacking of 
all wheat that crosses the equator. 

The oat crop is heavy and the quality 
superior. Most of it is milled for table 
use. The grain weighs from thirty-eight 
to forty-five pounds to the bushel. The 
local markets frequently quote Oregon 
oats at forty cents while Chicago prices 
are ranging from eighteen to twenty cents. 
The plant is always healthy, the roots 
striking down through the soft, rich soil 
and sending up materials to make sixty 
and seventy bushels to the acre, or even 
one hundred and sometimes more. 

Barley and rye grow well and the grain 
is of good quality, but these products have 
not commanded the attention that has 
been bestowed on wheat and oats. 

Indian corn does not thrive, but table 
corn of the finest quality can be raised 
anywhere. The summers are not long 
enough nor hot enough to ripen the grain. 
Hops were raised in northwestern Oregon 
during the prevalence of high prices for 
that product. 

Vegetables of all kinds grow in the 
Willamette valley and a family can live 
as comfortably and cheaply there on ‘‘a 
little farm well tilled’’ as is possible any- 
where in the world. 

Fowls do well, and almostevery one has 
a few sheep. The dairying industry 
should succeed admirably, as the moist air 
and rich land both contribute to make this 
one of the best forage sections in the 
United States. As soon as the timber is 
removed the soil germinates white clover 
as readily as the fields of Kentucky pro- 
duce blue grass. The butter produced 
in this valley is of the finest flavor, and 
Oregon cheese has long been one of the 
luxuries. 

Alsike, red clover, timothy, redtop, 
vetch, orchard grass, wild oats, and white 
clover, are ‘‘ lush grasses ’’ wherever the 
Willamette dairyman scatters the seed. 
It is estimated that the cost of cattle feed 
in the richest variety will not exceed ten 
cents a day in the Yamhill country, as 
against eighteen and twenty cents in 
similar sections of older States. 

Thomas Shaw, Professor of Animal In- 
dustry in the Agricultural Department of 
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the University of Minnesota, exploiting 
the resources of this country for beef 
production, says the farmers can easily 
grow steers that will weigh twelve hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred pounds at two 
years old. These steers can be raised on 
skim milk and adjuncts in the milk season, 
and on oats that grow at the rate of one 
hundred bushels an acre. They can be 
kept growing on succulent foods with some 
oats, and the four months they can be 
fattened on peas and oats, and they will 
bring fifty dollars each. Professor Shaw 
is of the opinion that mutton as good as 
the best produced in England can be raised 
in northern Oregon, and he asserts that 
Denmark itself cannot raise a better qual- 
ity of pork. 

Notwithstanding conditions so favor- 
able to the establishment of dairy farms 
and the production of dairy staples, even 
the home marketis as yet but poorly sup- 
plied by home industry, and much money 
is sent out of the State every year for 
butter and cheese, in return for which 
the importers offer an article of very in- 
ferior quality. 

In the article of condensed milk alone 
a great market awaits the enterprise of 
manufacturers. More than a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of this staple is 
consumed on the Pacific coast and within 
easy shipping distance of Pacific coast 
points. Should it be manufactured on 
this coast, the manufacturer would be as- 
sured of a saving of one dollar on every 
hundred pounds in freight rates. The 
milk in this form costs about three dollars 
a case or less, and the selling price at 
wholesale is from four to six dollars. 

There is every natural possibility that 
the strip of country extending north and 
south the entire length of the State, from 
fifty to one hundred miles wide, border- 
ing the Pacific ocean, may become one 
of the great fruit-producing regions of the 
world. The Oregon apple is as firm, as 
juicy, and keeps as well, as any grown in 
the United States. Oregon cider rivals 
the most popular beverages for private 
tables as well as for public bars. A far- 
mer in Benton county, a rich region ly- 
ing on the west bank of the Willamette, 
savs: ‘‘In my orchard | have a few 
greening trees from which | gathered be- 
tween eight and nine boxes to the tree, 
that sold for seventy-nine cents a box, 
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making an average of seven and a half 
dollars for each tree. Counting seventy 
trees to the acre, this gives a nice return 
of $525 to the acre.”’ 

The plum ranks next in importance. 
The variety known as prunes do not 
flourish in any of the older States. The 
trees are not productive and the fruit is 
poor ; but in this section of Oregon this 
production promises the best results. 
The valleys of the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette are especially adapted to the 
Italian variety, and the sweeter French 
prune grows best east of the Cascades. 
The Italian prune has the special merit 
of being a fine dessert fruit while fresh, 
and at the same time it bears shipment 
well. It carries to New York or Boston 
after it is ripe, and hundreds of carloads 
go East every season, the demand in- 
creasing as the fruit becomes better 
known. There are several new varieties 
of which much is expected, and all the old 
stock grows from a half more to double 
the size grown in the Eastern States. 

Pears of the largest size and finest 
flavor are grown. Peaches, apricots, and 
nectarines, do well, and there is a sur- 
plus, but it has heretofore been absorbed 
by the mining regions of the Rocky moun- 
tains. None of the peaches shipped in 
from California have equaled those grown 
in the home orchards. Grapes of the 
hardy variety like the Concord, Isabella, 
and Catawba, bear readily, and the fruit 
is of good quality. 

Small fruits and berries grow ex- 
tremely well. Most of the varieties are 
good shippers and reach distant markets 
fresh and firm. No winter protection is 
required. Sufficient hands only are lack- 
ing to raise enough to displace all the 
poisonous compounds that are being sold 
under the name of ‘‘jellies’’ in all the 
markets of the United States. 

It is the cherry, however, that sur- 
passes all the other fruits in Yamhill. 
Nature seems to have spared no effort to 
make this the perfect place for this fruit. 
The choicest varieties attain the highest 
degree of excellence, and seedlings have 
been originated surpassing any of the 
standard families. The Black Republican 
originated in Oregon and cannot be 
equaled as a shipping fruit. Itis meaty, 
rich, and highly flavored. Other varieties, 
as the Bing, the Lambert, and the Hos- 





kins, have been sent East in small quan- 
tities, and sold for fancy prices. The 
Hoskins, which originated in Oregon, was 
the largest sample at the Columbian Ex- 
position and was described in the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893. 

The yield of some trees is phenomenal. 

Robert Glenn of the Portland Tribune has 
a tree in his garden which produced over 
twenty-five hundred pounds of fruit last 
year. During the autumn of 1893, F. 
C. Smith, Horticultural-Commissioner of 
South Australia, visited Oregon, andin the 
course of a report he made described the 
Oregon appleas the best that hadever been 
subjected for hisinspection. A letter that 
Sylvester Johnston wrote to the late J. 
G. Lewis, who was for eleven years presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Horticultural 
Society, superintendent of the Oregon 
exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, said: 
‘¢ This exhibit forever dispels the opinion 
that California possesses superior advan- 
tages for fruit-growing to that of every 
other region of the Pacific slope. The 
Oregon exhibit of pears, apples, and 
plums, was not only unequaled, but it 
excelled that of every other State.”’ 
- Inthis connection the fact may be noted 
that the largest apple, the largest pear, 
and the largest cherries, exhibited at the 
Columbian Exposition were grown in 
Oregon, and that a special gold medal was 
awarded to Max Prachtof Ashland for the 
largest and best flavored peaches. A car- 
load of cherries shipped from Portland and 
grown in Oregon and Washington, sold at 
auction in Boston in 1895 for three thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Pacific along this coast abounds 
with halibut, cod, perch, herring, flounder, 
sole, and other species ; while the rivers 
are full of trout, pike, sturgeon, and many 
other food fishes. The shad has been 
transplanted to these waters and thrives. 
Oysters transplanted to the bays and in- 
lets of the Oregon coast are as fat and 
luscious as their congeners of Chesapeake 
and the Atlantic shore, while the ‘‘ na- 
tive ’’ is of a quality that commends him 
.to the discriminating epicure. Eastern 
clams have also been introduced and the 
product is not a disappointment. 

But the ‘‘ live stock of the sea’’ which 
grows more and more important and will 
continue to increase in value, is the 
salmon. This noble fish winds its way 
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in countless multitudes across the bar and 
up the streams to spawning grounds far 
back in the heart of the continent; and 
immense establishments have been built 
to can and market them. Fleets of ves- 
sels, great wheels to throw them out of 
the water, and other appliances, are used 
in the catch, which aggregates hundreds 
of millions. So favorable are the condi- 
tions, however, that the supply is increas- 
ing instead of decreasing, and measures 
are taken both by the United States and 
Canadian governments to breed young 
salmon in quantities more than sufficient 
to make up the draught. 

Mining might be classed among the 
‘‘unsuspected resources,’’ as the attention 
bestowed on this industry thus far has 
been comparatively insignificant. It has 
been estimated that the gold yield of 
Oregon for the past year was $2,500,000, 
and might have been many times in- 
creased with proper effort. The dull times 
induced men to prospect the hills and the 
banks of streams where nothing had been 
attempted before. Hundreds of these, 
without the investment of capital, made 
good wages at this work, and larger en- 
deavor produced proportionately remun- 
erative results. The black sands of the 
ocean beach contain considerable gold and 
there is more or less effort to gather it. 
Other ores are still more abundant and 
only await development to become valu- 
able properties. Copper, silver, iron, and 
nickel, are known to exist throughout the 
mineral belt of this country, and deposits 
of cement, pipe clay, and similar earths, 
are already used in the manufacture of 
drain tile and other products. There are 
two or three factories on the Yamhill 
division of the Southern Pacific turning 
out large quantities of this pipe from these 
materials. These drains are used on the 
surrounding farms at a cost of about ten 
dollars an acre for sub-drains, and the 
expense for this improvement and con- 
venience is regarded by the farmers as a 
good investment. An excellent clay is 
found all over the valley and an important 
industry in brick making has developed. 
Out of the hills is quarried a beautiful 
building stone, samples of which are ob- 
servable in the architecture of the finest 
structures of San Francisco and Portland. 

A high grade of iron ore is found in this 
region, and there is no reason why Ore- 
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gon should not export the products of the 
furnace and factory instead of importing 
them as at present. Deposits of brown 
hematite exist for a distance of forty miles 
along the Willamette, and the supply is 
said to be practically inexhaustible. Sev- 
eral analyses have been made from sam- 
ples of iron ore gathered in places far 
apart, and the results are very encoura- 
ging. One sample of Oswego ore tested 
by the United States Geological Survey 
shows metallic iron 44.71 and phosphorus 
.666. An unopened vein thirty-five miles 
north of the Oswego deposit assayed 54 
per cent of metallic iron, 5.27 of alumina, 
.34 of phosphoric acid, and 1.25 of silica. 
Magnetic iron has been found in south- 
western Oregon in large quantities assay- 
ing 63 per cent of metallic iron, 5 per cent 
silica, 4 per cent phosphorus and 5 per 
cent sulphur. 

Coal has been found in many places. 
The coal of the Coos Bay district is the 
best known, but it is by no means the 
best, and in all probability the deposit is 
not the largest. Columbia River coal is 
said to make good coke, and as it lies close 
to extensive iron deposits the contiguity 
means much for the development of fu- 
ture manufacturing enterprises. This 
country produces an excellent timber for 
farming implements, the manufacture of 
which would employ machinery and men 
to supply a constantly increasing home 
demand. A species of ash covered large 
tracts when the white man first came, 
and there is still enough to supply the 
demand until more can be grown. This 
wood makes good handles, horse rakes, 
boxing for threshers, cleaning machines, 
and is admirably adapted for use in all 
apparatus constructed for strength and 
lightness. It has been used extensively 
in the manufacture of furniture, and the 
result is an article that will compare fav- 
orably with that of other factories. The 
cedar of the Coast range makes fine fin- 
ishing lumber, and there ought to be a 
large export trade in this commodity. 
Oak, maple, cherry, and yew, are plenti- 
ful, but there is noone to utilize it. Yel- 
low fir, of fine grain and soft texture, 
known all over the world as Oregon pine, 
grows in large forests along the hills ad- 
jacent to the Yamhill division of the South- 
ern Pacific lines, and red and white fir 
flourish in many places and in quantity 
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to render them profitable for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

The Oregon madroiio attains a size suf- 
ficient to be used in fine finishing. Its 
handsome, close, dense grain takes arich 
polish, and the wood is very durable. The 
myrtle, white and black, covers entire 
townships. This wood is so heavy that 
it sinks in water, but it is as tough as 
hickory. Many of the trees are two and 
three teet through, and logs fifty feet long 
are easily obtainable. The wood takes 
a beautiful polish, rich as satin, and the 
curly myrtle has a shade for every light. 
It makes durable wagon hubs and is an 
excellent material for any purpose in 
which its weight would not be a disquali- 
fication, but it is best fitted for the manu- 
facture of furniture of the more elegant 
character. Nut trees do well, and will 
become an important product of the val- 
ley. The chestnut, black walnut, Eng- 
lish walnut, butternut, almond, filbert, 
pecan, and hickory nut, have responded 
to culture and stand the climate well. 
The hazel nut is a native and grows lux- 
uriantly. 

The sugar beet will grow successfully 
in the Willamette valley. Experiments 
in the culture of flax have demonstrated 
that the region about Puget sound in 
western Washington is one of the excep- 
tional localities where this fiber can be 
grown. The summerclimate of the Wil- 
lamette valley and particularly of the 
Yamhill country, in the seasons during 
which the flax attains its growth, is re- 
markable for the coolness of its nights 
and the humidity of the atmosphere. 
Some of the flax grown in this country 
was sent to mills in Ireland to be tested, 
with the result that it was pronounced 
eminently adapted for thread-making and 
warp-yarn spinning purposes, being ex- 
ceedingly strong and working well on the 
machines. 

The wild pea grows rank over large 
sections of the State, and is an excellent 
forage plant. The soil will support as 
heavy crops of peas as of wheat or oats, 
and they will sell for twice as much. It 
is claimed that for consumption on the 
farm, peas make good food for poultry, 
and that for fattening hogs one hundred 
pounds of peas are equal to two hundred 
pounds of oats and 175 pounds of wheat. 


The rains of the Webfoot State have 
long been an amiable jest with outsiders 
imperfectly familiar with the climatic con- 
ditions of the Northwest. The fact is 
that at no time of the year occurs any- 
thing like a continuous downpour or even 
steady showers. The dry season, as 
throughout the entire Pacific coast, in- 
cludes the summer months and part of 
autumn, but there are many bright days 
during the winter months popularly sup- 
posed to include ‘‘ the wet season.’’ Prob- 
ably one third of the winter days come 
and go without any rain whatever, and 
it is seldom that the showers are twenty- 
four hours in duration. Neither does the 
rain come in storms. It seems to drop 
from warm clouds condensed by the slight- 
est pressure, and it falls like dew, utterly 
devoid of the destructive force common 
elsewhere. East of the Cascades the dry 
plains warm the air, and as it rises it 
sucks down the cold wind from the snow- 
covered sides of Mount Hood and the high 
range north of it; but no such effect is 
produced on the temperature of the Wil- 
lamette basin by either the ocean on the 
west or the mountain ranges east and 
south. The only workmen who seem to 
pay any attention to the rain are the 
house-painters and the irrigators. Ex- 
treme heat or bitter cold are unknown. 
The Japan current does for this coast 
what the Gulf stream does for Western 
Europe, tempering the air and sending 
the isothermal lines far north of the point 
usually marked on the maps for inland 
sections. 

No section is better provided with 
transportation facilities than the Willam- 
ette basin. The Willamette river is navi- 
gable through the valley for a distance of 
125 miles, and is open to the Columbia 
and the ocean during the entire year. 
The United States government has con- 
structed a fine system of locks opposite 
the falls of the Willamette, and these are 
capable of handling steamers of the deep- 
est draft. Four lines of railroad extend 
the length of the valley, two on each side 
of the river. 

The available lands were taken up very 
early, under liberal donation and other 
grants. In 1850 Congress passed an Act 
giving to every man who had previously 
settled in the Territory 320 acres of land, 




















and if married a like amount to the wife 
in her own right. This included half- 
breed Indians over eighteen years of age. 
The same Act donated 160 acres to every 
man and a like amount to his wife, if he 
settled in the Territory before December 
1, 1855. Entries numbering 7,300 were 
made under this Act and over 2,500,000 
acres were absorbed, more land than is 
under cultivation today. - The soil proved 
wonderfully productive, markets were 
open to all, and an era of prosperity set 
in which made every man a buyer rather 
than a seller of land. So long as wheat 
was quoted at a dollar a bushel it was al- 
most impossible to buy land, and it was 
no unusual circumstance to see immi- 
grants striking back across the mountains 
because they had been unable to gaina 
foothold. There has always been and is 
now plenty of government and railroad 
land available at reasonable prices, but it 
is not every family that wants to reclaim 
the wilderness. 

While the agricultural depression has 
been a great hardship to individuals all 
over the world it has proven a blessing 
in disguise so far as the best interests of 
Oregon are concerned. The exaggerated 
estimates of value which induced the far- 
mer to become a land grabber instead of 
a land user brought to his possession many 
more acres than he could cultivate profit- 
ably, and in most instances gave him 
much more than he could pay for. The 
pressure of heavy debts has had its effect 
and a great many of the large land owners 
are anxious to sell at prices that would 
not have been considered five years ago. 

Small places have changed hands and 
tracts have been subdivided and sold at 
from $5 to $25 an acre, and much of this 
land has been well improved. Of course 
the best land held by those who have no 
necessity to dispose of it is obtainable 
only at the highest figure and many of 
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these tracts are quoted at thousands of 
dollars an acre, but there is land for 
sale at a few dollars an acre, which in 
time will be as valuable as any in the 
State. Even distance from centers of 
population means a future advantage 
when the whole country is developed. 

At present the best authorities in the 
market offer quotations of good land as 
low as $5 and even $2.50 anacre. Some 
of this land is still in the hands of the 
government and is open to homestead en- 
try. The railroad advertises lands at 
reasonable prices and on long terms, and 
offers special inducements to settlers on 
their lines. Not twenty per cent of the 
lands in the Willamette basin have been 
cleared, although it is the oldest part of 
the State. 

Taxes are low, the State rate being 
four mills, and correspondingly low rates 
in all the counties. More money is ex- 
pended in maintaining the public schools 
than is paid for the maintenance of all-the 
State institutions combined. Besides the 
annual tax there is an irreducible fund 
which pays interest to the several county 
school funds. Wages are nearly if not 
quite as high as they are in California 
and they are certainly better than in 
States east of the Missouri river. 

There is every indication that Oregon, 
and particularly the Willamette valley, 
is on the eve of a radical transition from 
farming to manufacturing and mixed in- 
dustries. The wealth of this section, ap- 
parent and prospective, cannot be esti- 
mated. Its vast undeveloped resources, 
however, cannot long remain in that con- 
dition, for a busy, eager generation is 
coming out of the schools and colleges, 
off the farms and out of the cities and 
towns, seeking opportunities that they 
will never find in the well trodden paths 
where competition is so keen and the 
big prizes of industry so few. 


R. L. Fulton. 














HUSTLETON' 


A STORY OF THE BOOM TIME IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Ill. 


F THE truth must be told, General 
a Hustler had arrived at Los 
Ri J id | Angeles from Chicago in 
‘i dif | i what he would have called 
A a ‘*badly busted’’ condi- 
tion, had he permitted him- 
self toacknowledge the fact. 
He had seen the time when 
his bank account was good 
-“>\ for a quarter of a million, 
‘*/ made in a series of fortunate 
' speculations. Before the days of 


Xs. the Southern California boom, he was 


the successful promoter of a number of 
large mining enterprises in Montana. In 
these operations his profits were hand- 
some, but he had been induced by his own 
sanguine and speculative disposition to 
sink his gains in some undeveloped mineral 
prospects, which had failed to yield any 
return. A lesselastic temperament would 
have been crushed by such reverses, but 
the General’s buoyancy was equal to the 
strain. As an old hand in real estate 
booms, he hoped to win in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

‘*When I become a millionaire in good 
earnest,’’ he used to say, ‘‘! shall stop 
speculating, invest in government bonds 
or something just as safe and solid, and 
then make a tour of the world before | 
settle down to enjoy life.’’ 

In Los Angeles the General had found 
a number of old friends, including Major 
Hornblower ; and one or two of them 
were wealthy. All of them had a keen 
appreciation of his business ability and 
energy, and it was an easy matter for 
him to obtain a loan sufficient to enable 
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him ‘‘ to look around a little,’’ with the 
assurance of financial backing in any 
promising real estate operation that he 
might undertake. It was a time when 
money was abundant and easy. Fortunes 
were being made in speculation, and no 
one was losing, as the market was stead- 
ily advancing. The fever of specula- 
tion in town lots was fast rising, and 
the opportunity was favorable for putting 
a new town-site on the market. 

The very day that the General secured 
the option on the Chesley place, he set 
to work upon the preparation of a pros- 
pectus and plans for the new town of 
Hustleton. Thename was suggested by 
Major Hornblower ; not only in compli- 
ment to the founder, but also as happily 
suggestive of the ‘‘ Chicagothic ’’ spirit 
of- restless energy and progress that was 
developing in Southern California, — ‘‘a 
greater Italy,’’ as the prospectus of Hus- 
tleton did not hesitate to say. The 
Major wrote out the prospectus from the 
brief outline submitted to him, and his 
powers of imagination and description 
were never more strikingly illustrated. 

‘*Remember,’’ said the General, ‘‘ that 
we Shall sell the climate and the scenery 
in twenty-five-foot slices, so come out 
strong on the sunshine, the balmy air, 
the orange blossoms, the mountains, and 
the sea. Say that the peerless situation 
of Hustleton, with its unrivaled advan- 
tages, and so forth, ensure it a population 
of fifty thousand people within ten years, 
and by that time Los Angeles will have 
grown so rapidly that a union of the two 
municipalities will be in order. But don’t 
speak of it as an absorption of Hustleton. 
The idea is that the two cities will grow 
towards each other, and ultimately coa- 
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lesce. Don’t forget the guaranteed de- 
velopment of the water power in the 
cafion, with its vast possibilities of irriga- 
tion, manufacturing, electric lighting, and 
the rest of it.’’ 

The Major scarcely needed such prompt- 
ing, and the prospectus, when completed 
in all its dazzling splendor, was a work of 
speculative art, creditable alike to the lit- 
erary abilities of the Major and to the 
General’s boundless audacity. 

‘These preliminaries having been ad- 
justed to his satisfaction, the General’s 
next step was to frame articles of incor- 
poration for ‘‘ The Hustleton Land and 
Improvement Company.’’ This corpo- 
ration was to purchase the town-site, 
make the proposed improvements, sell 
lots, and transact other business of a like 
nature. The capital stock was placed at 
half a million dollars, divided into five 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars 
each. In view of the street railroad, the 
mammoth hotel on Hustleton Heights, 
the fine school building, the water and 
gas works, and other enterprises contem- 
‘ plated by the General’s plans, this capi- 
talization appeared none too large. 

‘*Now,’’ remarked that energetic pro- 
jector, ‘‘ | propose to have one thousand 
shares issued to me, as the founder and 
promoter. The other four thousand will 
be divided equally among four men who 
shall contribute in equal amounts a total 
of twelve thousand dollars in cash. Ches- 
ley will want at least eight thousand dol- 
lars or ten thousand dollars down, to give 
us any title, and with the rest of the 
money the thing can be carried along all 
right to the first auction sale. That will 
be a big killing. Major, you shall be sec- 
retary of the company, at a handsome sal- 
ary, and I, the president, at a suitable fig- 
ure. The four subscribers to the stock, 
will, with me, make up the board of five 
directors. There you have it: a beauti- 
ful close corporation, with no bothersome 
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stockholders to meddle with the manage- 
ment. Now for the men and the money. 
Major, what do you say to another cold 
bottle ?’’ 

The Major, from the depths of his ir- 
reclaimable aridity, expressed his entire 
willingness to make one more effort in 
irrigation. And thus the worthy pair, 
having laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of the future city, proceeded to 
drink success to Hustleton in Roederer. 

This little baptismal refreshment com- 
pleted, the two went off, arm in arm, to 
secure the needed subscriptions. They 
had selected their men while they chat- 
ted over the wine, and in the course of 
a few hours the desired subscriptions 
were obtained, the checks paid into the 
bank, and a preliminary organization ef- 
fected in accordance with the General’s 
plan. It would be only a waste of time, 
he said, to wait for the regular legal in- 
corporation before proceeding to business. 
The papers could be filed in a week or 
two, and meanwhile they would go 
ahead. This suited the temper of the 
other directors, and so he had things go- 
ing with the rush that suited him. 

Before nightfall, he sent a message to 
Mr. Chesley, suggesting that if the lat- 
ter desired to make a sale of the ranch, 
he would do well to call upon General 
Hustler the next morning at the latter’s 
hotel, as ‘‘ other properties were being 
considered,”’ 

Mr. Chesley grumbleda little over this 
communication. He never went to town 
if he could avoid doing so, as he said the 
trip was always ‘‘ bothersome,’’ and he 
detested bother. But all theother mem- 
bers of the family were eager to have 
him call upon the General without loss 
of time; and to make the sale, if it could 
be effected at a satisfactory price. So, 
on the following morning, he rode into 
Los Angeles. It had been many months 
since he was last there, and he was 
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struck with the changes that had taken 
place. The city appeared to be over- 
flowing with people ; new buildings were 
going up everywhere ; and the stir and 
bustle upon the streets, particularly in 
the neighborhood of the real estate offices, 
were in marked contrast with the compar- 
ative quiet that had formerly prevailed. 

Leaving his horse at a stable,he strolled 
along towards the hotel where he was 
to meet the General. The people he 
passed seemed all to be talking about 
building lots, ‘‘ good turns ”’ in the mar- 
ket, ‘‘choice investments,’’ or other 
things relating to the boom; and he 
heard predictions about the future of Los 
Angeles that astonished him. The city 
was to equal San Francisco in population, 
before twenty years, some one suid, bas- 
ing his prediction upon the fact that peo- 
ple were arriving from the East and 
North at the rate of two thousand a 
month. This talk was highly interesting, 
and Mr. Chesley had himself caught a 
little of the speculative fever by the time 
he reached the hotel. The General was 
in his room, and there received the 
visitor. 

‘*| thought you might like to be noti- 
fied,’’ said the General, in his cordial 
way, after greetings had been exchanged. 
‘Some friends of mine here have been 
urging me to go into a little enterprise 
with them, with a bit of land as a basis, 
and I have about concluded to doso. The 
location is not of much consequence, but 
your place would answer our purpose, 
provided the price and terms can be ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. There are some 
others, however, that would do as well, 
and they are much cheaper. But | will 
tell you frankly, Mr. Chesley,’’ and the 
General’s voice assumed its most confi- 
dential tone, ‘‘that | am authorized to 
offer you thirty thousand dollars, and 
that ’s the best my friends will consent 
to. What do you say ?’’ 
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Mr. Chesley hesitated. He had not 
expected to be asked to take such a 
price, but he believed that thirty thou- 
sand dollars was much more than the 
ranch was worth. And urged by the ar- 
guments of his wife, he was anxious to 
make a sale. 

General Hustler’s keen eyes read at a 
glance the state of the other’s mind. ‘‘] 
hope you ll say it’s a go,’’ he added 
with a beaming smile; ‘‘ for if you do, | 
believe | could put you in the way of 
making some money in connection with 
our enterprise.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Mr. Chesley after a 
pause, ‘‘if that ’s the best you can do, I 


will take it.’’ 

‘*And now about terms,’” continued 
the General. ‘‘1 suppose you would like 
some cash ?”’ 

‘*Some cash ?”’’ exclaimed Mr. Ches- 
ley in genuine astonishment; his usual 
equanimity disturbed. ‘‘Why,|! thought 
it-would be all cash.”’ 

‘*And so it would, my dear fellow, if 
it were my personal affair,’’ said the 
General in his blandest tone. ‘‘But this 
isto be a company business, and a big 
lot of money has to be spent for improve- 
ments. So it was decided not to pay out 
much for land at the outset. 

‘* Let mesee,’’ continued the General, 
with a thoughtful air, expressive of 
friendly solicitude. ‘‘1 think | might 
get you five or ten thousand dollars cash, 
if that would answer, although | under- 
stand that there ’s no difficulty in buying 
land on credit now, as the tendency is 
presumed to be upward, and the land 
itself is good security for the debt.’’ 

‘* | should want ten thousand dollars, at 
least,’’ said the rancher, none too well 
pleased. 

‘*We ’Il fix it at that, then,’’ quickly 
responded the General. ‘‘You may take 
a mortgage for the remainder; or we 
will furnish other security, as you may 
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prefer. Now if you will step around with 
me to a notary’s office, and sign a con- 
tract for a deed, 1! will personally pay 
you the ten thousand dollars, and we 
may call itasale. | have inquired about 
the title, and believe it is all right.’’ 

The contract was soon drawn and 
signed, as he had suggested. They then 
went to the bank which the General had 
honored with his confidence, and the sum 
of ten thousand dollars was there trans- 
ferred to Mr. Chesley’s credit. 

The sale having been thus settled at 
the reduced price, the General felt safe 
in unfolding to Mr. Chesley the plans for 
the town of Hustleton, in all their allur- 


ing details. They returned to the hotel, 
where they found Major Hornblower, 


who eloquently descanted on the advan- 
tages of the site, and the certainty of a 
great demand for the lots. Mr. Chesley 
became intensely interested, when the 
prospectus was read to him, and the 
brilliant possibilities of the future city 
were enthusiastically described. He ex- 
perienced a pang of regret when he per- 
ceived thatthe land would soon be selling 
at a higher price by the lot than he had 
obtained by the acre. The leaven of 
the boom was working within him, and 
for the first time in years he experienced 
a keen desire to be making money. 

This ‘was the opportunity that the 
General had been waiting for. 

‘*Now, friend Chesley,’’ said he in 
his. off-hand, spontaneous way, ‘‘1 can 
put you up to something a good deal 
better than giving a deéd and taking a 
mortgage for security. 1 don’t suppose 
there need be any objection from my fel- 
low directors to my letting you take lots, 
and stock in the company, instead of a 
mortgage. Suppose you take stock for 
ten thousand dollars, and | will give you 
lots for the other ten thousand at a bed- 
rock rate—say forty dollars for inside 
lots and sixty dollars for corners. 
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| pledge you my word that the company 
will not let a lot go at less than one hun- 
dred dollars to any outsider, and we ex- 
pect to get much more. The only con- 
dition is that you sell none of your lots 
within twelve months, so as not to inter- 
fere with the company’s business. 
Meanwhile our improvements will be in- 
creasing the value of your lots. In a 
year’s time they should bring five or six 
hundred dollars apiece, as Hustleton is 
bound to boom.”’ 

It did not occur to Mr. Chesley to fig- 
ure out the cost of the lots, at fifty doi- 
lars an acre. They seemed to him very 
cheap at the prices offered. But he felt 
a little doubtful about the transaction, 
and so he stipulated for ten thousand 
in lieu of lots, should he so elect, at the 
expiration of twelve months. 

To this the General readily assented. 

‘* Have you had the certificates printed 
yet, Major ?’’ inquired the General. 

‘Yes, they were delivered to me only 
a little while ago. I will get them in a 
moment.”’ 

He was back in a twinkling, with the 
book of certificates under his arm. 

‘*Now, brother Chesley,’’ said the 
General, ‘‘ | am bound to say that the 
other directors may not altogether like 
to have any of the stock parted with, 
even in part payment for the land. The 
understanding was that it should be kept 
entirely to ourselves. But let them kick, 
if they want to. If you say so, you can 
have the stock right now, and that will 
forestall any possible objection. You 
can have it at par — one hundred dollars 
a share —and you don’t have to pay in 
a cent. That would be one hundred 
shares for ten thousand dollars. They 
should be worth twenty thousand dollars 
before the close of the year.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Mr. Chesley, ‘I 

will take the stock and the lots.’’ 

‘*] thought you would be glad of the 
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chance,’’ declared the General, ‘‘ and | 
congratulate you on your good judgment. 
Major, make out the certificate for a hun- 
dred shares in my name, if you please, 
and | will endorse it over to Mr. Chesley. 
The other directors need not know about 
your having any stock, Mr. Chesley, 
unless you choose to tell them. And | 
guess you can keep your own counsel, 
when you want to. The certificate will 
stand on the stock-book in my name, but 
you can have it exchanged for another 
in your own name, whenever you may 
see fit:”’ 

The certificate was issued accordingly, 
signed by the Major and the General, as 
secretary and president, respectively, 
and by the latter endorsed over to Mr. 
Chesley. 

‘*Now,’’ remarked the General, ‘‘ let 
us finish the business, while we are about 
it. We will enter into a contract with 
you to pay ten thousand dollars at the 
expiration of twelve months ; or, at your 
option, then to convey to you enough 
lots to make up that sum, at the rates 
we have agreed upon already. You may 
select the lots as soon as the survey is 
made, and from any of the blocks you 
may prefer, except on the business 
streets. You may go to the notary 
again with us now, if you like, and we 
will execute a new and final contract, 
for the ranch and the lots. That will 
leave the company a clear field, to go 
ahead with the work.”’ 

Mr. Chesley could see no reason for 
delay, and the transaction was soon 
closed, as suggested by the General. 


‘* You understand,’’ remarked the lat- 
ter to the Major, a little later, ‘‘ that the 
stock sold to Mr. Chesley was on my 
own account. You credit me on the 
books of the company with ten thousand 
dollars as money paid to Chesley. It 
was the same as cash, you know, so far 


as the company is concerned, and is all 
one to Chesley. And the books will show 
that | have issued one hundred of my 
thousand shares of stock. That ’s per- 
fectly regular and correct, is it not ?’’ 

‘* Perfectly,’’ responded the Major with 
the utmost dignity, his gravity undis- 
turbed. 

‘‘ Things are in good shape now, and 
we must crack on with:the work,”’ re- 
sumed the General. ‘‘1 shall have a 
surveyor on the ground tomorrow morn- 
ing, with his assistants. You might 
contrive to leak a little to the press to- 
day, Major. Give the boys a hint that 
there’s a big enterprise on foot. It’s 
time for something to get out about my 
being here in the interests of a new 
transcontinental road, and that the sur- 
vey for the terminal section begins at 
Hustleton tomorrow. This shore end 
may be called the Hustleton & Pacific, 
with wharf at Santa Monica.’’ 

‘*Very well, General. Suppose we go 
and baptize the wharf in the customary 
manner.”’ 

‘‘With all my heart,’’ was the ready 
response. And so business was tempor- 
arily suspended, in honor of the inception 
of the H. & P. R. R. 


IV. 


WHEN the senior Chesley returned to 
his home from Los Angeles, he found the 
family awaiting him with eager expecta- 
tion. Kateran tothe gate to meet him:— 

‘*Well, papa? Have you sold the 
ranch ?”’ 

At his affirmative nod she scampered 
back with a gleeful ‘‘ Hurrah!’’ to her 
mother and George, who had come out 
upon the porch to hear the news. 

If less demonstrative, they were no less 
pleased. Mr. Chesley related the story 
of the sale. He showed his bank book, 
with its credit entry of ten thousand dol- 
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lars, — figures’ which they all regarded 
with some degree of awe. Then, with 
evident pride in his skill as a negotiator, 
he , told how at first General Hustler 
wanted to get the place entirely on credit. 

‘*1 would not have it that way,’’ gloried 
pater-familias. ‘‘I managed to get one 
third cash, a block of a hundred shares 
of stock, and lots for the balance. Those 
lots ought to make us rich. You have no 
idea how things are going up in Los An- 
geles. Ido believe, from what the Gen- 
eral says, that Hustleton will be quite a 
town.”’ 

‘*] would not be in a hurry to sell the 
lots, Robert,’’ sagely remarked his wife. 

‘‘Ilcan’t sell, mother, for twelve months 
yet. That’s the agreement. But so much 
the better. We shall have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them going up all the time, 
and will get so much the more for them 
nextyear. It may be a good idea to keep 
most of them:'in the family. There’s 
nothing like real estate in a growing town 
or city, they say, to make one rich.’’ 

‘* But what are we going io do now?”’ 
asked George. ‘‘ Shall we stay here, or 
move ?’”’ 

This brought on a discussion that con- 
tinued through the evening. The house 
went with the land, Mr. Chesley ex- 
plained, and the question was whether 
he should build a new one, on certain of 
his lots to be selected. The old dwelling, 
they all agreed, was far too shabby to live 
in any longer, assuming that they might 
buy it back for a small price. 

‘‘For my part, I prefer to live in Los 
Angeles,’’ said the wife. ‘‘ 1 have worked 
pretty hard here in the country for ten 
years, and a change would do us all good. 
We could build here by and by, if we 
want to. Let us rent a house in Los An- 
geles for a year, and after that we may 
decide to travel. You know I have al- 
ways said we would go to Europe, if we 
ever got rich, Robert ; and we ought to 
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have at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars next year, if the boom keeps up.”’ 

‘<It seems to me there is no question 
about the boom’s keeping up,”’ her hus- 
band responded. ‘‘1 was in some doubt 
about it, but now I think McNab is. greatly 
mistaken in calling it feverish specula- 
tion. Of course, values will not always 
keep rising so fast as they are now, but 
there will be no break. It is easy to un- 
derstand that, if you listen to the people 
that have just come in'from the East. 
They are far more sanguine than the old 
residents. The reason is, | think, that 
the newcomers appreciate better what 
we have here.’’ 

The next day was Saturday. Mrs. 
Chesley took an early train for.Los An- 
geles, at the way station which was des- 
tined to become known as Hustleton. It 
was only a short distance from the limits 
of the ranch in that direction. She had 
vainly urged her husband to accompany 
her on what she termed her ‘‘ house- 
hunting’’ trip, but he had declared his 
entire faith in her good judgment, and 
also that he preferred to have her suit 
herself in the choice of a dwelling. Be- 
sides, Kate and George would go that day, 
with a number of their friends, on a ride 
to the summit of Mount Wilson, and it 
was necessary that one of the family 
should stay on the ranch. He was well 
pleased to remain, and watch the work of 
the party of surveyors who came out in 
a wagon and who by eight o’clock had 
begun to drive the stakes that were to 
mark out the streets and avenues of the 
future town. General Hustler and Major 
Hornblower were also early on the ground 
and remained until noon. The General 
pointed out to the chief surveyor the spots 
on which the company would construct 
the hotel, school-house, and other build- 
ings, and also consulted him in the loca- 
tion of public squares, the lines of the 
principal avenues, and other matters con- 
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nected with the survey. The avenues 
were to be numbered from one to ten, and 
the intersecting streets were to bear the 
names of Presidents and other men dis- 
tinguished in the history of the United 
States, according to alphabetical order, as 
Adams, Blaine, Cleveland, and so on. 

‘* Hustleton is to be a model town in all 
respects,’’ said the General, ‘‘ and one of 
the first requirements is to have the place 
so laid out that a stranger may easily find 
the way to any house.’’ 


Mrs. Chesley found it no easy task to 
rent in Los Angeles such a house as she 
desired. She started out with the inten- 
tion of choosing what she considered a 
suitable residence for a family with ex- 
pectations. It should be a large house, 
with grounds well improved, shade trees, 
and a profusion of flowers; somewhere 
on the hills, yet not too far from the the- 
aters and other places of interest, and the 
view must be fine, to satisfy her husband. 
There was one such residence to be let, 
she ascertained, after long inquiry among 
the real estate offices. But the rent was 
one hundred dollars a month, and she had 
not expected to pay more than fifty. 

‘© You can’t do better,’’ declared the 
agent. ‘It’s the only good house to let 
in Los Angeles today, and will be snapped 
up in no time. There are not nearly 
enough houses to go around, and the hun- 
dreds of new ones that are going up are 
mostly sold before they are finished. 
Suppose you take a look at the place.’’ 

After a toilsome climb she found it on 
the brow of a hill overlooking the busi- 
ness part of the city. It was indeed a 
charming location, though not easy of ac- 
cess. There was a smooth stretch of 
lawn, a profusion of roses in bloom, a fan 
palm on one side of the gateway and a 
date palm on the other,— both flourishing 
and stately trees; heliotrope, in full 
flower, spread over the high railing of the 


wide veranda; there were beds of daisies, 
pansies, and other flowers, and altogether, 
the garden delighted her heart. The 
house was a little old-fashioned, but 
seemed to her like a mansion, compared 
with the old weather-beaten and ram- 
shackle dwelling in which the past ten 
years of her life had been spent. 

She went out upon the veranda and 
seated herself in an old easy chair. She 
could look down upon the greater part of 
the city, with its multitude of homes half- 
hidden in trees and shrubbery, its long 
lines of shaded streets that ran far out 
among the orange orchards of the suburbs 
until lostin the distance. Over the river 
and towards the northeast, indistinct ina 
bluish haze, were the long sloping hills 
where Hustleton was soon to rise into 
prominence. 

‘* Robert could sit here and smoke, and 
with a good glass he could see the build- 
ings going up over there,’’ she mused. 
‘*It would just suit him. 1! do wish he 
had been more ambitious, but he has had 
the gift of holding on, and that is a pretty 
good thing in Southern California. Yes, 
this house is just the place for us all. 
Kate could entertain here nicely, and we 
could have horses in the stable, with a 
man to take care of them and the garden. 
But the rent? It seems awful to pay a 
hundred dollars a month. After all, 
though, that is not much, compared with 
the money we shall certainly have. At 
their very lowest, a dozen lots in Hustle- 
ton would pay the rent for a whole year, 
and Robert will have hundreds of lots.’’ 

The neighborhood, she observed, was 
excellent. The houses, as she said to 
her husband later, seemed all to be occu- 
pied by ‘‘ nice people—people of wealth.’’ 
She lost no time in returning to the office 
of the agent, in order to secure the place. 

‘* My husband will send in a check to- 
morrow,’’ she said, with a proud con- 
sciousness of his bank account. 
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As she was on her way back to the old 
home, she thought of what a fine thing it 
is to have money, and wondered that she 
had endured the hard life on the ranch so 
long. It was simply ‘‘ vegetating,’’ she 
concluded, and her mind turned, with 
fresh gratification, to planning the fur- 
nishing of the house in town, and dreams 
of social triumphs for Kate. 

**] have no fault to find with Arthur 
Weyman,”’’ she said in discussing these 
prospective triumphs with her husband, 
‘“except that he should have been a 
woman. The world has no use for these 
goody-goody men. Of course, he’s a 
gentleman, and all that, but he’s just fit 
to be a teacher, or a missionary, or some- 
thing of that sort, and the very last per- 
son I should want to select for Kate. Ex- 
cept for that, though, I must say I like 
him very much, for a truer Christian 
never lived. That’s just the trouble — 
he ’s too much of a Christian for his own 
good. He never will be worth anything, 
and if he ever had money left him, he 
would lend or give it all away, or let 
somebody swindle him out of it; he has 
so much faith in humanity.’’ 

The good woman was much worried be- 
cause Kate was late in returning from the 
ride on the mountain. And it may be 
imagined that she groaned in spirit when 
Kate had related, with a blending of tears 
and laughter, an incident of a narrow 
escape from a land-slide, and the reckless 
bravery that Arthur had displayed in his 
haste to rescue her, or render possible 
aid. The mother understood human na- 
ture well enough to realize that his con- 
duct must have increased the interest 
with which Kate regarded him, and she 
spoke her mind freely on the subject. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ replied the good man ab- 
sently, and then he added, abruptly chang- 
ing the subject. ‘‘ Do you see what has 
been going on while you were away ?”’ 
And he pointed to the thousands of little 
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white stakes that had been driven by the 
surveyor’s party during the day. Each 
bit of painted wood, he explained, marked 
a lot with a width of twenty-five teet, and 
a hundred feet in depth. Then at each 
street corner there was a sign-board, with 
the names of the intersecting street and 
the avenue. 

‘«It’s strange that we did not realize 
before what a splendid chance we had 
here to make a new town. But there ’s 
a fearful lot of work to be done in this 
sort of business, and | wonder how Gen- 
eral Hustler finds time to attend to all the 
things he has told me about.”’ 

‘* It’s ashame the way that barley has 
been trampled down,”’ remarked Mrs. 
Chesley regretfully, as she gazed upon 
the green slopes that had promised to 
yield the best crop they had known since 
the soil had first felt the touch of the 
plow. 

‘* Barley is nothing to us in times like 
these,’’ her husband said with indiffer- 
ence. ‘A good corner lot will soon be 
worth more than all we would clear on 
the crop. But it makes me ache to think 
of the work it was to put that barley in. 
No more farming for me.’’ 


V. 


ON THE morning of the following Sun- 
day, while the soft music of the church 
bells was floating over hill and valley, 
General Hustler drove out from the city 
in company with a civilengineer. Their 
object was to investigate the possibilities 
of water development in the cafion, as a 
source of supply for the new town. 

At times during the winter season, 
after a heavy rain, the creek carried a 
strong flow of water. In the summer 
time the stream disappeared, though by 
digging in its bed of sand and bowiders a 
flow of water could always be detected. 
The ranch had a riparian right, by rea- 
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son of its situation on the margin of the 
creek, and also an appropriation right to 
the water, because of the construction of 
a ditch by its former owner. This ditch 
tapped the stream where it left the 
cafion, and followed the upper margin of 
the bottom land. At the time of its con- 
struction a claim had been filed for a 
thousand inches of water. This was de- 
signed to include the. greatest possible 
flow at times of flood, and thus to pre- 
vent any further diversion of the water. 
Little use had been made of the ditch, 
save for the garden patch on the bottom 
land, as the senior Chesley lacked appre- 
ciation of the capabilities of irrigation on 
the hill slopes, as well as the energy to 
set about a systematic development and 
utilization of the water supply. 

As the General took care to explain to 
the engineer, the Hustleton company 
was less concerned about the actual de- 
velopment of the water supply than to 
have a good showing on paper of the en- 
gineering possibilities. 

‘*A maximum estimate of the flow, 
and a minimum estimate of the cost, is 
what would suit us best,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, in his off-hand way. 

The two spent several hours in ex- 
ploring the cafon on foot, leaving the 
horses at the ranch. They returned at 
noon, and accepted Mr. Chesley’s press- 
ing invitation to share the family dinner. 
Kate and her brother had attended ser- 
vice at a little church in the neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Chesley had spent the morn- 
ing in selecting the lots to be conveyed 
to him, under the terms of the sale, and 
his wife had cooked the meal. 

‘*My dear madam,’’ said the General, 
‘* allow me to say that it has been years 
since | tasted fried chicken to compare 
with this. It mustbe a pleasure to cook, 
with such skill as yours.’’ 

**1 can’t say I enjoy it,’’ said she. ‘‘It 
may be a-fine thing to look on and direct 


the work, in a good kitchen, with other 
hands to attend to the fire and to clean 
the pans and dishes. But when you 
have to do all that yourself, there is n’t 
much fun about it.”’ 

‘* No doubt it makes a difference,’’ he 
answered, smiling. ‘‘ Mr. Chesley tells 
me that you are going to move into a 
beautiful residence in Los Angeles, and 
there you will have things to suit you.”’ 

‘*And, Miss Chesley,’’ added the 
General gayly, ‘‘1 shall expect to learn 
that you have become one of the belles 
of the city. Are you glad to make the 
change ?’’ 

‘* Very,’’ she answered, with a blush 
that heightened the rosy glow of health 
on her cheeks. 

And then the guests were told of the 
adventure the girl had had in a land-slide 
in climbing Mt. Wilson on the previous 
day. The General listened with rapt 
attention to the story, as told first in out- 
line by her brother, and then contrived 
to draw from Kate a vivid account of her 
perilous experience. 

When he got back to the city he sought 
out the Major. By following what ‘‘ the 
boys ’’ called ‘‘ the cocktail route,’’ by 
which they meant the saloons enjoying 
the benefit of the Major’s patronage, it 
was not a difficult matter to find him. 

‘Old boy,’ cried the General, clap- 
ping him irreverently on the shoulder, 
‘*] ’ve got a glorious advertisement for 
Hustleton.’’ And the General repeated, 
with such embellishments as his fancy 
suggested, the story of Kate’s narrow 
escape from the land-slide. Insome way 
that the family never discovered (for the 
General always insisted that he had not 
mentioned the accident to anybody), a 
thrilling tale of the occurrence appeared 
in the papers the next day, with Kate as 
the heroine. She was described as ‘‘the 
lovely and accomplished daughter of 
Colonel Chesley, the wealthy land- 
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owner and capitalist who had recently 
sold the townsite of Hustleton, and who 
was himself largely interested in the 
Hustleton Land and Improvement Com- 
pany.’’ It was incidentally added that 
Colonel Chesley and his interesting fam- 
ily were about to take up their residence 
in the city, having secured the well- 
known Woodbine premises on Hill street, 
and would be welcome additions to Los 
Angeles society. It was understood that 
during the coming summer Colonel 
Chesley would build a beautiful villa at 
Hustleton, in which the family would 
spend the greater part of their time, 
after their contemplated tour abroad. 

The narratives were different, in de- 
tail, but each had the characteristics of 
the Major’s florid style. He brought 
copies of the papers with him to Hustle- 
ton the next day, and Mrs. Chesley care- 
fully cut out the articles mentioned, to 
be preserved ‘in her scrap-book. She 
and her husband professed to be dis- 
pleased over the exaggerated and sensa- 
tional publication of their daughter’s ad- 
venture, but secretly they felt flattered 
at the newspaper references to them- 
selves. Kate was at first no little cha- 
grined to find herself the subject of so 
much notoriety, but she soon joined her 
brother in his shouts of laughter over the 
title of Colonel that their father had re- 
ceived. The distinction clung to him, 
however. For atime, his old acquaint- 
ances called him ‘‘ Colonel’’ merely in 
jest, but it soon became a habit with 
them, as with others. In the course of 
a few months the elder Chesley had 
learned to like the sound of his news- 
paper title so well that he felt a sense 
of dissatisfaction if designated as plain 
at 

‘*1’m sure you are just as much a 
Colonel as nine tenths of the men that 
are so called,’’ his wife declared one day. 
‘*If the truth were told, you would find 
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that General Hustler got his title in just 
about the same way.’’ Which was not 
quite right, as the General had bestowed 
it on himself ; not out of vanity, or as a 
reward of merit, but strictly as a matter 
of business. 

The prospectus of the Hustleton Land 
and Development Company had been 
published in the advertising columns of 
the newspapers, with a liberality of dis- 
play that invited journalistic good-will, 
as well as the attention of the public. 
There was no longer novelty in the an- 
nouncements of new town-sites, but each 
such enterprise received a due share of 
attention in the news columns, according 
to merit and the nature and magnitude 
of the advertising contract. Liberality 
in advertising naturally raises with pub- 
lishers a presumption of worth. In those 
days there was no one to question the 
need or wisdom of converting farms and 
orchards into town-lots. It was suffi- 
cient that there was a great demand for 
the lots. 

The first ‘‘grand auction sale’’ of 
Hustleton lots had been fixed for the 
coming Saturday, to take place on the 
ground. A brass band nad been engaged 
for the occasion; also a caterer to pro- 
vide a generous free lunch for the hun- 
dreds of people that the free ride in car- 
riages or omnibuses would be certain to 
draw from the city to the scene of the 
sale. The company had opened an office 
on Spring street in Los Angeles, near 
the business center. A huge safe had 
been purchased by the General, at sec- 
ond hand, and its imposing proportions, 
with the words ‘‘ Hustleton Land and 
Improvement Co.’’ emblazoned, across 
its front, could scarcely fail to be re- 
marked by visitors to the office. No 
less impressive than the safe was Major 
Hornblower, who was a perfect picture 
of military dignity and financial worth. 
The wall behind him was adorned by a 
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large and gorgeous sketch in oil, repre- 
senting ‘‘Hustleton in 1888,—the growth 
of a year.’’ The scene depicted was 
that of a beautiful little city, pictur- 
esquely disposed on gently sloping hills, 
with snowy mountains for a background. 
The spires of churches, cupolas of large 
buildings, and the roofs of hundreds 
of dwellings, rose from a profusion of 
ornamental trees and shrubbery. The 
perspective was so managed that Hustle- 
ton seemed almost contiguous to Los 
Angeles, though railroad trains were 
represented as speeding between the two 
places. Andallaround Hustleton, where 
then in reality the hills were bare, ap- 
peared a continuous stretch of orchards 
and vineyards, with a network of ditches 
exhibiting a complete system of irriga- 
tion. 

On the opposite wall was displayed, on 
white cloth, a surveyor’s map of Hustle- 
ton, showing by streets and numbers the 
location of each lot, and also the site of 
the various buildings to be constructed 
by the company. 

The preliminary ‘‘ write-ups,’’ to ap- 
pear in print in advance of the day set 
for the sale, were arranged for by General 
Hustler in person. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said to the business 
managers of the respective journals, 
** we cannot expect you to devote, with- 
out proper compensation, any large part 
of your space to a description of our en- 
terprise, however meritorious and inter- 
esting to the public it may be. What we 
wish is that you send reporters to the 
town-site, and have it described, with 
our contemplated improvements, strictly 
in accordance with the facts. The com- 
pany will be pleased to honor the bills, 
on presentation.”’ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than this happy regard for journalistic 
proprieties, associated, as it was, with 
recognition of the fact that the news- 
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paper is primarily a business enterprise. 
The General himself conveyed the re- 
porters to the town-site, and showed 
them over the ground. He loaded them 
down with facts relative to the innumer- 
able advantages of the location, the finan- 
cial standing of the company, and its 
many plans of outlay for the upbuilding 
of the coming ‘‘ city of the hills.’? The 
newspaper men found him a ‘‘ generous 
host,’’ as well as a *‘ jovial entertainer,”’ 
at the little lunch which followed their 
return to Los Angeles. 

‘* Now, boys,’’ he said, as he shook 
hands with them cordially in parting, 
‘write only what you think is fair and 
reasonable. We don’t ask any more. 
And if any of you care to invest in a lot 
or two, at auction rates, to hold for a 
rise, you can have all the time or any 
terms you want. I was a newspaper 
man myself once, and am glad to give 
the boys a lift when I can.”’ 

The ‘‘write-ups’’ that appeared the 
néxt day did full justice to Hustleton, if 
that were possible, and the General ex- 
pressed himself as well pleased with them. 
But he modestly deprecated the highly 
complimentary references to himself, in 
which they abounded. 


During the same week the Chesleys 
removed from the ranch to their new 
home in Los Angeles. The ‘‘ Colonel’’ 
was Startled when his wife told him that 
she had engaged a house at a monthly 
rental of one hundred dollars, but she 
soon persuaded him that it was not pos- 
sible to obtain at a lower rate a residence 
suited to the changed circumstances of 
the family,—not, at least, in Los An- 
geles. 

. Few of the old household effects were 
transferred to the city residence. Nearly 
all of the contents of the ranch house 
were hauled into the city and disposed 
of in an auction room. George managed 
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to sell the live stock, the bees, poultry, 
farming implements, and. other ranch 
property, by personal effort among the 
neighbors, at more or less of a sacrifice. 
Kate accompanied her mother in a cease- 
less round of shopping. There were 
carpets, curtains, furniture, dishes, bed- 
ding, cutlery, napery, and other things, 
to be purchased; in short, an ‘entirely 
new and complete outfit for the home. 
Then there were visits to the dress- 
makers and the milliners, extensive pur- 
chases of dry goods, supplies of groceries 
to be provided, and various other matters 
to be attended to. It was a question 
whether the family could get along with 
but one house servant, or maid of all 
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work, in addition to the man required to 
care for the horses andthe garden. This 
was finally decided in: the negative. A 
Chinaman was engaged as cook, a black- 
eyed young Spanish girl as housemaid, 
and an Irishman as coachman and gar- 
dener. 

‘*Seems to me | am kept pretty busy 
signing checks,’’ the Colonel remarked, 
later on. In fact, he had done little else 
during the week, except to buy a pair of 
horses, a carriage, a buggy, harness, 
and the other equipments of the stable. 
George was allowed to select a sad- 
dle horse to suit himself, and took care 
to provide a side-saddle for his sister’s 
use. 

Wm A. Lawson. 
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} HE west is in a blaze of gold, 
The day in regal splendor dies, 
And silence falls on field and fold. 


While in the east, I now behold 


The crescent moon in glory rise, 
The west is in a blaze of gold. 


The darkness deepens in the wold, 
And soft the evening zephyr sighs, 
And silence falls on field and fold. 


As timid stars, grown overbold, 
Peep, one by one, from out the skies, 
The west is in a blaze of gold. 


The gowan nestles in the mold, 
The dew-drop on the heather lies, 
And silence falls on field and fold. 


The hearth is warm, the heath is cold, 
A wight, belated, homeward hies, 

The west is in a blaze of gold, 

And silence falls on field and fold. 


Lucius Harwood Foote. 
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IRRIGATION IN KERN COUNTY. 
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THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF 


CALIFORNIA 
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REPORTED BY C. E. GRUNSKY, C. E. 


The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose: for in the wilderness shall waters break out, 


and streams in the desert. 


I will open rivers-on the bare heights and fountains in the midst 


of the valleys. | will plant in the wilderness cedar, the acacia tree and the myrtle and the oil tree: 
1 will set in the desert the fir tree, the pine and the box tree together. 


[UNDER this head it is our intention to 
publish a series of short articles on strik- 
ing phases of California development by 
leading exponents of the subjects treated. 
Irrigation, Dairying, and Forestry,will be 
followed by Mining, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Grazing, Manufacturing, Trans- 
portation, and other important subjects. 

—ED.] 


RRIGATION is not a new art in 
California. More than one 
hundred years ago mission 
gardens and orchards were 
supplied with water brought 
long distances in ditches, 
and the wisdom of thus in- 
creasing and controlling the 
supply of water to the soil 
has been accepted without 
question in the southern 
portion of the State, and is 

> gradually forcing recogni- 
tion more to the northward. 
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But though California is famed for its 
irrigation works, easily ranking its sister 
States in the matter of expenditure for 
irrigation systems and area irrigated, still 
irrigation is not general throughout the 
State. It has been developed according 
to local conditions and requirements, and 
is a valuable supplement to the irregular 
uncertain rainfall of the winter months. 
Above all things it enables the intelligent 
farmer to regulate and control the grow- 
ing period of his farm products which are 
fully as dependent on an abundant sup- 
ply of moisture as upon the sunshine 
which is so bountifully supplied to the 
State, and which without the aid of moist- 
ure parches our fields at the very time 
when plant growth should be most rank. 

_ To irrigate, means to supply moisture 


1 Number of irrigators in California 

Irrigated area in acres, ExCeedS.....ccceee eeerees secees vee 
Percentage of farms irrigated. .......... .....+s0++. 

Percentage of land farmed which is irrigated 

First cost of irrigation works over 

Annual cost of water to irrigators nearly.. ssassces, 
Annual value of products of irrigated farms. about. .$20,009,00° 
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artificially to the:soil. Where this is done 
on a large scale, to stimulate the growth 
of forage plants, cereals, trees, or vines, 
the sprinkling can and garden hose, which 
the city resident is apt to associate with 
irrigation, are superseded >y methods re- 
quiring less time and labor. Large vol- 
umes of water are brought under control, 
generally in open ditches or canals; 
sometimes, particularly when the supply 
is limited and correspondingly valuable, 
in closed conduits, such as large pipes of 
iron or wood. From the main canal wa- 
ter reaches branch ditches which deliver 
it to the irrigating ditches of the individ- 
ual farmers and it is applied to the land 
in many different ways, varying accord- 
ing to crop, according to character of soil 
and physical features of the tract to be 
irrigated, as well as according to volume 
of water available, to say nothing of the 
caprice of the individual irrigator, which 
often introduces. variations of methods 
with a view to better adaptation to local 
conditions. 

We are standing on a canal levee in 


the month of May, looking westward over 
alfalfa fields of almost limitless extent, 


overhead not a cloud to be seen. At our 
backs is the great Calloway canal, now 
at its maximum flow, fed by the snows 
melting cn the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, even on the very slopes of Mount 
Whitney. This is one of the north-side 
canals from Kern river and the spot se- 
lected for our observation is some twenty 
miles to the northward of the parent 
stream, whose water is under as thorough 
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control as that of any other large stream 
of the State. The Calloway canal is the 
largest irrigation work receiving water 
from this river, if the combination drain- 
age and irrigation canal of the Kern Val- 
ley Water Company’ (Miller & Lux), be 
left out of comparison. But this is not 
the only other important Kern river canal, 
there being such notable works as the 
Beardsley, the McCord, and the Pioneer, 
on the north side of the river, and the 
Kern Island canal, the Farmers’, the 
Stine, the James, and many others, on 
the south side. The Calloway canal as 
it lies behind us is a placid flowing stream 
about a hundred feet wide on the water 
surface, sixty feet wide on the bottom, 
and five feet in depth. This magnificent 
stream might elsewhere serve as a com- 
mercial highway, here it has other duties. 
At our left is a light wooden structure, 
an open-top culvert, sixteen feet wide, 
built through the canal levee. An at- 
tendant, a zanjero, is busily engaged in 
removing board after board from between 
upright posts and presently he has a large 
volume of water, sixty to one hundred 
and fifty cubic feet per second, tumbling 
through the structure and rapidly filling 
the lateral or branch ditch which extends 
westward with the fall of the ground’s 
surface, here less than ten feet per mile. 
Several hundred yards to our right a sec- 
ond attendant has opened another simi- 
lar gate, and as the branch ditches fill we 
see at some distance along their courses 
checkweirs, or drops, which hold the wa- 
ter in the upper section of each. Pres- 
ently the water has risen high enough to 
flow through gates in the sides of these 
ditches and begins to spread out over the 
alfalfa-covered space between them, and 
again we notice that its flow westward is 
checked, this time by a low flat embank- 
ment which extends from ditch to ditch. 
The water thus confined to a compart- 
ment gradually inundates its entire area. 
The attendants in charge are meanwhile 


f= ) patrolling the embankments which sur- 


roundit, here and there re-enforcing weak 


em spots or checking the flow through some 
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| gopher or squirrel hole. 


An hour or two, 
depending upon the size of the compart- 


1 This canal receives the entire outflow of Buena Vista lake, 
and in its channel 125 feet wide on the bottom, seven to ten 
feet deep, carries it past the reclaimed swamp lands at the 
head of Buena Vista swamp, for a distance of over twenty 
miles. 
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ment, or ‘‘ check,’’ elapses before we see 
the water creeping over the highest por- 
tions of the ground at the base of the main 
canal levee at our feet; and now one or 
two gates are opened, or breaches are 
made, in the embankment which sepa- 
rates the flooded compartment from the 
one next below, and the water of the first 
is rapidly drained off into the second. 
Gates from the branch ditches into the 
second compartment are opened, those 
leading to the first are closed and thus 
the irrigation progresses until all the 
ground between the two branch ditches 
has been covered with water. 

The water absorbed by the soil under 
this method of irrigation is usually two 
to six inches, provided dimension of 
checks and volume of supply are well 
proportioned, otherwise it may be much 
greater. 

The area in each check, or compartment, 
in the great fields of the Kern County 
Land Company (J. B. Haggin) along Cal- 
loway canal ranges from about two to 
sixty acres. This method of irrigation is 
applied to any crop, but alfalfa and cere- 
als are the principal cultures of this dis- 
trict. The alfalfa field of Messrs. Miller 
& Lux at the head of Buena Vistaswamp, 
alsu irrigated by a system of flooding 
similar tothat just described, has an area 
of twenty thousand acres. 

To contrast with this, look at a hillside 
near Porterville, just north of Tule river. 
Here a small irrigating ditch, it is but a 
step across, winds along the upper edge 
of a miscellaneous orchard five or ten 
acres in area. The weather is warm and 
the owner in person is out, in his blouse, 
leaning on his shovel, and watching the 
slow progress of the water as it creeps 
along some thirty plow furrows which he 
has drawn, extra deep, through the well- 
tilled black alluvial soil. He has turned 
the water from his irrigating ditch into a 
depression parallel with and just below 
his ditch and from it the water spreads 
over the ground, accumulating in the up- 
per ends of the plow furrows which lead 
down the hill slope at regular intervals 
close enough together to wet the soil thor- 
oughly. He has plenty of time for con- 
versation, and explains how easily the 
water is controlled ; it takes but a shovel- 
ful of earth here and there to keep the 
water from breaking out of bounds, or to 


check it in one furrow, or to accelerate it 
in another. 

In both of these cases the water flows 
to the land in open earthwork canals or 
ditches, indicating an abundant supply 
and but little attempt at economic use. 
Elsewhere in the State, where the de- 
mand for water is relatively greater, 
and the products of the soil have greatest 
value, its distribution is occasionally ef- 
fected in a system of pipes. There is 
then no loss in transit or into barren sub- 
soils. Water is turned loose upon the 
very spot to be wet and irrigation is seen 
in its highest development. Duty of 
water, or the acreage irrigated per unit 
of volume, is there raised to its limit. 

Water is in demand for irrigation in 
the spring and summer months. The 
rivers of the south, being fed principally 
by the winter rains and there being but 
little snow in the tributary watershed of 
the mountains to maintain a summer flow 
are at that time dry or nearly dry. Those 
from the western slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada which enter the great central val- 
ley from the east are better sources of 
supply because the natural storage of 
water in the form of snow is not ex- 
hausted until the beginning of July. 

Without attempting any description in 
detail of irrigation systems, it will appear 
at once from this that water storage in 
reservoirs becomes a common feature 
among the irrigation systems of the south, 
but is rarely met with to the northward 
of the Tehachapi. On the other hand, 
the great volumes of water available in 
the more northern rivers, which are often 
difficult to divert from their natural chan- 
nels, have led to the use of canals of great 
capacity and to the construction of works 
of peculiar type for water diversion. 

The Bear Valley system of San Ber- 
nardino county, with its reservoir formed 
by an arched masonry dam sixty-four feet 
high, three hundred feet long on the crest, 
three feet thick at the top, and only eight 
and one-half feet thick at forty-eight feet 
below the top, may illustrate the one 
type of works ; the Calloway canal, ex- 
tending thirty miles to the northward from 
Kern river, may illustrate another, and 
the great masonry dam or overfall weir 
at La Grange on Tuolumne river, which 
raises the water surface of that stream 
one hundred feet and cost over five hun- 
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dred thousand dollars, may Serve to show 
how some difficulties in the way of water 
diversion may be overcome. 

This last mentioned structure has been 
undertaken by two irrigation districts or- 
ganized under the law enacted in 1887, 
which authorizes the establishment of 
districts with municipal powers for the 
acquirement of water and the construc- 
tion of works for its distribution. Under 
its operations more than thirty irrigation 
districts have been organized, more than 
ten million dollars in bonds for the fur- 
thering of irrigation work were issued, 
and a new stimulus was given to irriga- 
tion development. Much is hoped from 
the operation of this law, but the progress 
thus far made under the system has not 
been entirely free from disappointment. 

On all sides, however, the fact is be- 
ing recognized that irrigation is of advan- 
tage and desirable, even where not neces- 
sary, and that the introduction of irriga- 
tion leads to a higher use of the soil. 
A mere glance at the vast dry-farmed 
grain fields of the Sacramento valley, one 
hundred and fifty miles long, thirty miles 
wide, threaded by the State’s principal 
rivers, whose waters flow unused to the 
sea, may illustrate the possibilities of fu- 
ture development. 


11.—AN 


INDEX TO CALIFORNIA DAIRYING 
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For examples of advanced irrigation development, 
look to the Southern counties, among other lo- 
calities:—° Redlands, Riverside, East Riverside, 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, National City, and 
the vicinity of San Diego; also to the surround- 
ings of Fresno, Hanford, or Bakersfield. 

Irrigation and irrigation works on large scale :— 
Calloway canal, and Kern Valley Water Com- 
pany’s works on Kern river, Kern county; 
Alta Irrigation District canal on the south side 
of Kings river, Fresno and Tulare counties; 
Crocker-Hoffman canal on the south side of Mer- 
ced river, Merced county; San Joaquin and 
Kings River canal on the west side of San Joa- 
quin river, Stanislaus and Merced counties, ‘and 
many others. 

Notable diverting dams:— Turlock and Mo- 
desto irrigation district dam at La Grange, Tuol- 
umne river, Stanislaus county; Folsom Water 
Power Company’s dam at Folsom, American 
river, Sacramento county. 

Storage works of note:— Sweetwater dam, San 
Diego county; Bear Valley dam, San Bernar- 
dino county. 

Artesian wells:— Those of Pomona are well 
known. A group of wells in the artesian basin 
of Santa Ana river supplies water to Gage canal. 
In the San Joaquin valley near the northern line 
of Kern county are many whose flow exceeds 
1,000,000 gallons per day. 

Windmills :— Within a radius of two miles of 
Florin, Sacramento county, are 500 windmills, 
raising water from wells for irrigation, each with 
a duty of one to five acres. 

Steam Pumps raising water from wells for irri- 
gation can be seen near Woodland, Yolo county; 
at Florin, Sacramento county; at Victor, Tulare 
county; Colmena, Yuba county. 


Q Zs Crumeters 


CONDITIONS. 


REPORTED BY SAMUEL E. WATSON. 


|? IS difficult to make a concrete state- 
ment which will give any comprehen- 
sive idea of dairying in particular localities 


of the State. The industry began in the 
mountain valleys adjacent to the mining 
regions, and the American cows tied be- 
hind the wagons of the gold-seekers in 
1849 and succeeding years were the foun- 
dation for our present dairy stock. The 
mountainous and isolated valleys of the 
Sierra constitute an important division 
of dairying, for local demands, at the pres- 
ent time, and the climatic conditions in 
these places range nearer those of the 
East than elsewhere in the State, yet 
varying with different altitudes and ex- 
posures. 


The main grazing lands, which have 
been given over to dairying for the past 
thirty years, are those immediately facing 
the ocean, beginning a hundred miles 
north of San Francisco on narrow plateaus 
in front of the redwood belt and extend- 
ing along the hills contiguous to San Fran- 
cisco bay and south to Point Conception, 
comprising a district of coastline four hun- 
dred milesin length. Theclimate of this 
region is peculiarly favorable for dairy- 
ing and the temperature seldom runs be- 
low forty degrees in winter or above 
eighty in the summer season, and with 
the first rains in October grass and herb- 
age spring up and continue luxuriantly 
until grazed down and the June sun cures 
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the feed upon the ground, after which 


the best that yet remains is relied upon 
to carry the stock through, with supple- 


mentary foods, until the fall rains again 
cover these hills with green. The preva- 
lent summer fogs aid in extending the 
grass season after the winter rains are 
over, and a considerable amount of bar- 
ley, wheat, and oats, are grown and cut 
for hay. This is fed during the fall 
months, and in some instances dairymen 
who have proper regard for their herds 
feed bran and roots also. A large num- 
ber of foreign owners of dairy cattle al- 
low their animals to become emaciated 
and unfit for profitable service in seasons 
when the rains are delayed, rather than 
buy food to carry them through. The 
great need of the State is for a class of 
Eastern dairymen, who have been accus- 
tomed to feeding upon arational basis, and 
are responsive to modern teaching of right 
methods. 

These hill districts were very profita- 
ble to the men that.own immense tracts 
and lease in subdivisions for the long per- 
iod preceding the nineties, but the great 
increase in outside production of dairy 
products in recent years has brought val- 
ues so low that it has been found difficult 
to compete, and rents and values of these 
lands have decreased immensely. The 
long and close cropping of them has also 
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resulted in a depreciation of their real 
grazing qualities, and the better native 
herbage has given place, largely, to 
growths which the cattle do not touch. 
These unfavorable species are thus al- 
lowed to reproduce in an increasing ratio, 
while those which are desirable do not 
have the chance to mature and re-seed. 
The land is adapted only to grazing, and 
the problem which presents itself is that 
of allowing it to recruit itself. Possibly 
this may be done by the substitution of 
sheep, to eat away all the growth equally, 
and also by the improvement in the cat- 
tle. At present it takes about seven 
acres to sustain a cow, which produces 
but one hundred and fifty pounds of but- 
ter annually. If the producing value of 
every cow is doubled and the number 
halved, and an intelligent system of feed- 
ing condensed foods and millstuffs be 
adopted, this land will again become pro- 
fitable. 


Contrasted with these hill dairy regions 
is one of very limited extent that for ideal 
dairy conditions probably exceeds any 
territory of the same size in the world. 
This is in the river valleys of Humboldt 
county and in similar valleys of the upper 
coast. The most notable of these is the 
Eel River valley, where upwards of twelve 
thousand cows are kept upon less than 
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twenty thousand acres, on a compact 
body of sedimentary land near the mouth 
of this large stream. On either hand the 
hills are densely covered with redwoods, 
which supply cheap fencing, barns, and 
fuel, for the creameries of the valley, 
which make all the milk product up into 
butter for the San Francisco market. The 
season is later than in the southern coun- 
ties, and this butter comes into the mar- 
ket in June, when that from the lower 
country begins to decrease. It usually 
causes a very low price for the product of 
the coast, which is taken advantage of 
for packing purposes. After this demand 
is satisfied prices again recover, and the 
later Humboldt product brings fair prices. 

Secondary to the Eel River district is 
the region bordering Humboldt bay. The 
largest body of land is known as the Ar- 
cata bottoms, and this is constantly in- 
creased by reclamation of tide lands from 
the bay. In these communities there is 
a preponderance of Americans and Scan- 
dinavians, and for the Eastern dairyman, 


desiring to locate among a class of people 
to which he has been accustomed, this is 
undoubtedly the county which would sat- 


isfy him. The methods of dairying are 
also almost the same as in the Eastern 
States, and it is almost the only district 
where red and white clovers, timothy, 
rye grass, etc., are specially cultivated 
for dairy feed. The rainfall is equal to 
that of the States of the Mississippi valley, 
and almost every characteristic of East- 
ern life is reproduced here. The main 
difference is that of climate, and the pre- 
vailing aspect of this northern coast 
county is that of perpetual green, though 
snow is frequent upon the higher ranges 
of hills and mountains. There is a cor- 
diality among the people of Humboldt, 
which is very inviting to the stranger, 
accustomed to the indifference of less iso- 
lated places. 

A development of unknown proportions 
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is taking place in the dairy industry of 
the State, and while there are some great 
obstacles to contend with, more especially 
climatic, this development may be of the 
greatest importance in increasing the milk 
production and fixing values. If alfalfa 
will reduce the cost of producing milk ma- 
terially, and thereby force our hill dairy- 
men into better methods, such as | have 
spoken of, a great impetus will be given 
the industry in the State, for a good ex- 
port trade in evaporated milk, cheese, 
and butter, would be insured, in direct 
competition with regions where the cli- 
mate is less favorable for a long season. 
Alfalfa requires a warm climate and irri- 
gation for a large yield, and in the Los 
Angeles region the conditions are ideal. 
Dairying there has assumed great promi- 
nence in many of the lowland districts 
bordering on the ocean and in interior 
valleys with an abundant water supply. 

The great Sacramento valley, parallel- 
ing the old coast hill dairies the entire four 
hundred miles and divided from it by the 
Coast range, is rapidly being turned into 
an alfalfa district, and stocked with cows 
for its conversion into milk. The difficul- 
ties that the creameries of the valley 
have to contend with are the excessive 
heat and unfavorable shipping facilities, 
but the use of refrigerating machines is 
growing, and the local demand in several 
of the larger towns and in the mining ter- 
ritory is equalizing the conditions, so that 
no serious obstacle to this great develop- 
ment is likely to be met. 

California has an advantage inits long 
seasons for grazing and growth of feed- 
stuffs, and consequent cheaper production 
of milk, over Eastern dairy districts. Its 
situation is favorable for any possible ex- 
port trade, and with improvement of 
methods throughout its three hundred 
creameries and nearly two hundred cheese 
factories, the industry will be one of very 
great importance. 
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Ill. CALIFORNIAN FORESTS. 


REPORTED BY THE INSPECTOR OF AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY STATIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


SUPREME among the glories of the 

Golden State are its immense conif- 
erous forests. Wonderful also are its 
great groves of oak, madroio, laurel, and 
maple, and historic are its marvelous sin- 
gle trees, such as the Hooker oak, the 
Felton redwood and the Grizzly Giant of 
Calaveras. Those who visit us and fail 
to see these things have not only missed 
a great pleasure, but have lost one of the 
clews to the nature of California and 
the Californians. Our mountains, our 
forests, and our horticulture, are linked 
together in one vast alliance. If we can 
keep our superb forests as the orchards 
of the mountains, gathering the surplus 
timber crop there, as we gather the 
annual fruitage below, fruit-tree belt and 
forest-tree belt will meet, and every acre 
of our waste lands will finally become 
valuable. 

For more than a hundred years, botan- 
ists and foresters have been studying 
with ever-increasing admiration the no- 
ble Californian species of trees. Luis 
Née, of the Malaspina expedition in 1791, 
had the good fortune to find and name 
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our sturdy evergreen valley oak, Quercus 
agrifolia, which Keith so loves to paint. 
Bluff ship-surgeon Menzies, poetic Adel- 
bert Von Chamisso, sturdy Eschscholtz, 
Governor Wrangel of the Russian colony, 
and many another old-time wanderers, 
carried piece-meal reports of the Califor- 
nian forests to Europe. At last, in 1825, 
staunch Davie Douglass, that notable 
Scotch botanist, began those adventurous 
pilgrimages, during which he collected 
nearly five hundred species of plants in 
California, including many of the finest 
of the conifers. Then came Doctor 
Coulter, Thomas Nuttall, and other ex- 
plorers of the closing decade of the 
Spanish-Californian period, followed by 
kindly C. C. Parry, Doctor Torrey, 
George Thurber, and other botanists of 
the Mexican Boundary and Pacific Rail- 
roads expeditions. Later, collectors for 
the’ Smithsonian Institute and various 
universities, and the workers of the 
State Geological Survey, under Professor 
Whitney, covered the main features of 
the subject, so that, while changes in 
nomenclature have occurred, and still 
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occur, hardly any new species of trees, 
excepting the beautiful Picea Breweriana 
of the Siskiyous, have been listed in the 
last decade. 

The Pacific Coast forests contain fifty- 
three species of conifers and twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight species of oaks, 
besides maples, ashes, walnuts, syca- 
mores, madrofos, buckeyes, laurels, 
alders, the giant dogwood (Cornus Nut- 
talli), and many lesser trees and shrubs. 
In the madrono ( Arbutus Menziesit) we 
have by far the finest and largest species 
of the heath family in the world, and in 
the manzanitas we have another group 
of superb and indeed unique heaths. 
Among the conifers, also, our sequoias, 
our Monterey cypress, our Californian 
nutmeg (Torreya Californica), and many 
others have especial interest for botan- 
ists. 

The forests and woodlands of Califor- 
nia, at the time of the American con- 
quest, probably covered about fifty 
thousand square miles, out of 158,000 
square miles of total! area, if we include, 
as we should, the oak-covered foothills. 
At the present time we certainly have 
much less, including all grades of firewood 
and lumber-producing forests, half of 
which has been cut over crice, or is very 
difficult of access, or is composed of 
species of less commercial value than 
those heretofore used. Perhaps we have 
fifteen million acres of first-class forest 
lands. Of course, if one estimates by 
the easy method of multiplying the 
length and width of a mountain range, 
we get much larger results. The Sierra 
alone will then contain about thirty-three 
million acres of forest, or over fifty-two 
thousand square miles. But we must 
leave out of such calculations the high, 
barren peaks, the grass-grown openings, 
the vast areas which, though covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, are far from 
true forests. In this sense, the Pied- 
mont region, so sparsely sown with scrub 
oaks and brittle pines that the territory 
only furnishes fuel, and must draw upon 
other districts for the lumber supplies of 
its mines and towns, are not to be in- 
cluded in the fifteen million acres of real 
forests. 

In truth California contains but two 
large bodies of valuable timber, both of 
which are chiefly coniferous. One, com- 
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monly known as the redwood belt, oc- 
cupies a comparatively narrow strip of 
fog-swept mountains, deep cafions, and 
narrow valleys, near the ocean from Mon- 
terey bay northwards to Oregon. It is 
divided into lesser forests, such as the 
redwoods of Santa Cruz, of Sonoma, of 
Mendocino, and of Humboldt, and its fame 
has been sung in every language. 

Limited in area, the whole extent of the 
coast redwoods being only about 1,400,000 
acres, some twenty per cent of which has 
been cut, the most recent estimates are 
that seventeen billion feet of lumber, 
board measure, remain in these redwoods, 
which will not last more than thirty or 
forty years unless waste ischecked. The 
demand for this beautiful and durable 
wood, the true Cedar of Lebanon for 
America, is greater each year, in every 
civilized country. Fortunately the red- 
wood has such powers of reproduction 
from sprouts and from seeds that the 
present forests can easily be maintained 
for centuries tocome. Nevertheless, like 
all forests, they must have intelligent 
care. 

The astonishing size of single redwoods 
has often been described. Giants of six- 
teen, twenty, and even twenty-four feet 
in diameter, whose shafts rise three hun- 
dred and four hundred feet in the air, 
have been measured, and some of these 
still stand in easily accessible situations. 
Single trees have been known to yield 
three hundred thousand feet of first-class 
merchantable lumber, even with the ordi- 
nary waste of our Californian mills. On 
Russian river, Mr. Guerne cut twenty- 
four million feet of redwood from 160 acres 
of land, but this was undoubtedly one of 
the best quarter-sections in California. 
The redwood forests would probably aver- 
age from thirty thousand to fifty thousand 
feet per acre, and this is beyond the aver- 
age yield of any other forest lands on 
record. 

Everywhere this great Coast Range 
forest, whose chief grandeur comes from 
the redwoods, has other notable features, 
often overlooked indescriptions. Its pines, 
spruces, and many other conifers besides 
redwoods, are sufficient in themselves to 
give it areputation. Its magnificent tan- 
bark and chestnut oaks; its mountain 
maples, white-barked as Eastern birches ; 
its broad-branched buckeyes, million- 
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flowered in April; itsscarlet-limbed, grace- 
full madroftio woodlands, the marvel of a 
continent, more glowing than Louisianian 
magnolias ; its white and golden azaleas, 
so wild-wood sweet, and all its miles of 
warm, rich hollows and heights bloom- 
burdened month after month,— these, and 
a thousand other elements, help to make 
up the deftly-welded charm of the land of 
the coast sequoia. 

Inland, and north, are the subdivisions 
of the fir and pine region, larger and more 
varied than that of the Coast range, and 
chiefly belonging to the Sierra Nevada. 
It lies along the axis of this supreme 
mountain range, from Kern to Shasta, and 
about the inland peaks of the northern 
Coast range. Its noblest trees are the 
Pinus Lambertiana, or sugar pine; the 
Pinus ponderosa, the great yellow pine of 
California ; Picea nobilis, Picea amabilis, 
and the giant white cedar /Libocedrus 
decurrens). Nowhere can this forest be 
studied to better advantage than in the 
Shasta and Siskiyou regions, readily 
reached by every tourist. The visitor to 
Lake Tahoe, Yosemite and the Calaveras 
grove, also sees something of the Sierra 
forests and comes within their charm, so 
different from that of the coast redwood 
forests, and yet in the end even more 
powerful and permanent. 

Botanists divide the great Sierra forests 
into three belts, depending upon species 
and altitude. On the lower, or foothill 
belt, grow the oaks and Pinus Sabiniana. 
As previously noted, the sixty-five hun- 
dred square miles of this region, extend- 
ing to an altitude of two thousand feet 
above the sea, is of more value for orch- 
ards and vineyards than for timber. The 
middle forest zone reaches to an altitude of 
four thousand feet, with an average width 
of fifteen miles. Here are fine but fewer 
oaks; here the great yellow pine appears, 
often two hundred feet in height and girth- 
ing twenty or twenty-five feet. Here are 
the black pine, the red and yellow firs, 
the fragrant Sierra cedar, and some sugar 
pines. The third forest zone lies above 
four thousand feet, extending to eight or 
nine thousand feet above the sea, and 
forms the grandest mass of varied conifer- 
ous forest known to civilization. The 
yellow and the sugar pines, the giant firs, 
spruces, and sequoias, rule here supreme. 
Above nine thousand feet alpine species 


of pines and junipers carry the fringes of 
the forest to the snow line. Among all 
these noble conifers, the sugar pine (Pinus 
Lambertiana) is easily the first. Single 
specimens have been measured that were 
three hundred feet high and forty feet in 
circumference. Douglass measured one 
fallen trunk whose circumference was 
fifty-eight feet. But this most valuable 
timber tree of the Sierra does not easily 
reproduce itself, is subject to many 
enemies, and is rapidly disappearing. 

The most heavily wooded portion of 
the Sierra forests, aside from the districts 
around Mount Shasta, are mainly in 
rough, mountainous country, and in most 
cases are difficult of access. | have now 
spent almost all of my vacations for four 
years in the California forests, studying 
their history and present conditions. It 
is hard to explain to those who have not 
spent months in the high Sierra, or 
Coast range, the immense reproductive 
powers of our coniferous forests when 
given a chance, and also the absolute 
necessity of some protection. Take the 
Placer and Nevada districts of the Sierra 
as an illustration. The forest problems 
in this district, which is one of the high- 
ways along which cattle and sheep are 
driven into the fastnesses of the Sierra 
and back into the valleys, are assuredly 
as difficult and numerous as those of any 
other part of California. If the leading 
species will reproduce themselves here, 
or if some species are gaining foothold, 
or if a little care and attention would en- 
able the young trees to overcome all 
obstacles, it seems certain that immense 
areas in the Sierra elsewhere could also 
be reforested. The enemies of the for- 
est here are,— first, the sheep ; second, 
the cattle; third, the old trees which 
die, and felled by the winter storms, break 
down hundreds of the younger trees ; 
lastly, the fires. 

Proper conditions of moisture are the 
prime governing facts which decide the 
occurrence of timbered lands. In the 
districts of California which require irri- 
gation to produce the highest horticul- 
tural results, the timber belts, therefore, 
are narrow, bordering the streams and 
marking their courses. The large bodies 
of timber-are all on the high mountain 
sides, usually descending towards the 
valleys on the northern or western slopes. 
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The forests, or rather woodlands, of the 
valleys are generally but a scattered 
growth of trees like the oaks, adapted to 
resist drought. Unfortunately the timber 
is for the most part useful only for fire- 
wood, though a few of the Californian 
hard woods are in demand for cabinet 
work. 

The English oak is a much more rapid 
grower than any Californian species, and 
its timber is much more valuable; its 
planting is therefore to be recommended. 
The Oriental plane tree, often called Euro- 
pean sycamore, and several of the euca- 
lypts have been proved to thrive with 
little moisture, and even on light soils, 
yield a large amount of firewood. The 
box elder, or Negundo, is a fast-growing, 
hardy tree, suitable for localities too frosty 
for any of the eucalypts. The plane 
before alluded to is one of the best alkali- 
resisting trees known to foresters. Sev- 
eral of the acacias rival the eucalypts 
in rapidity of growth and in withstanding 
drought, and seed so rapidly that they 
extend their own plantations. The lack 
of California being in the line of hard 
woods, it is advisable to plant on a large 
scale the ashes, especially those of North 
Africa, Asia, and Arizona, and the Euro- 
pean species, which seem to be most 
rapid growers here; also the cork oak, 
English oak and Turkey oak; also the 
Eucalyptus rostrata, the casuarinas, pos- 
sibly the Ze/kowa Keaki,—and in brief, 





the best hard wood species from districts 
of light and variable rainfall and of simi- 
lar geological formation. Here, however, 
the rapid development of horticulture 
and the rapid increase of wealth indicate 
increasing demands for the finer classes 
of beautiful and durable finishing woods 
and for costly cases and packages. In 
time, commercial forestry in California 
will cover a very wide range,— perhaps 
much greater than in Europe. Of course 
this is predicated upon the maintenance of 
the best of our present species. Even 
hard wood forests could not compensate 
us for the destruction of our coniferous 
trees. 

Every visitor to the State, and every 
Californian, should take an intelligent 
interest in the work of the Forestry Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington and of the Forestry Sta- 
tions of the University of California, and 
should aid the friends of forestry in se- 
curing wise legislation and sufficient 
funds to carry on forestry experiments, 
to introduce valuable new species, to 
collect and publish useful information, 
and to educate the public respecting for- 
estry work. Under proper guardian- 
ship and management, the forest reser- 
vations of the Sierra will preserve for 
all time to come the great conifers of 
those districts. But there is immediate 


need of a Coast Range reservation in 
Northern California, 
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THE MIND MOTOR 


AN EXTRACT FROM A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, (PUBLISHED 


A. DD. 


THE DU BOIS RIOTS. 


BOUT the early history 
of Professor Frank H. 
Du Dois we know very 
little. He was born in 
Boston in the year 1890, 

‘ graduated at Harvard in 
1913, and about 1920 
moved to San Francisco, 
where, being possessed 
of ample fortune, he de- 
voted his time and energies to scientific 
research. 

Judging from the records of his work, 
which were published shortly after his 
death in 1960, he does not seem to have 
attained any special eminence during the 
first years of his stay in California, and 
it was apparently not until 1943 that the 
first glimmerings of light reached him 
and his great discovery became a possi- 
bility. As early as 1932, hehad, indeed, 
conceived of rendering inert matter sub- 
ject to the influence of mind power, and 
his notes record some experiments made 
on very much the same lines pursued by 
Keeley of the previous century, but no- 
thing definite or tangible was evolved, 
and the researches were apparently aban- 
doned for others that gave more promise. 

In 1943, however, all branches of 
science received a wonderful impetus 
through Heilprin’s great discovery of 
aragonitic ether, and Du Bois again 
took up his original ‘‘hobby,’’ as he 
calls it. Acting upon the hint, given by 
Heilprin in the course of a lecture at the 
Academy of Sciences, that the newly 
discovered element might possibly show 
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strong receptive properties if exposed to 
magnetic influences, he introduced the 
new gas into his laboratory. Though at 
first the results were not encouraging, per- 
sistent effort made him more hopeful, 
and finally, after weeks of tireless work, 
he scored his first success. By concen- 
trating his will power directly upon a 
bulb containing the gas mixed in certain 
proportion with oxygen, he generated a 
force, which when transmitted to a steel 
plate, caused a decided vibration in the 
fibers of the metal. It was very faint, 
very crude, but in that tremor a secret 
of the ages first gave its sign, and matter 
owned the resistless power of mind as its 
master. 

It is interesting to read his journal at 
this period of his career: though spoken 
of by contemporaneous writers, as a cold, 
immovable, reserved man,—a practical 
machine so far as emotion or feeling was 
concerned,—he shows in his diary an al- 
most childlike enthusiasm and eagerness. 

From this time on, as he tells us, he 
worked with almost superhuman energy. 
Success followed success, until within 
a year he was able to generate by the 
concentration of will upon what he 
termed his mind motor, a pressure of one 
thousand pounds to the square inch —a 
force that was practically irresistible. He 
used to experiment with a heavy iron 
safe that stood in his office, causing the 
cumbersome mass to move about the 
room, to rise or fall in the air or circle 
about him, in perfect obedience, to the 
slightest dictates of his mighty power. 
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A less ambitious man would have been 
satisfied with so great a success and made 
known to the world his discovery, but, — 
as he writes, — 


Greedy of the renown | so covet, | am loath 
to give to Science an invention that will leave 
aught to be supplied by another. 


In his temple of fame he wished no 
niche that would hold the statue of a 
rival. 

As the scientific demonstration of a 
great truth, the result of his labors was 
already a perfect success, but it was 
now his object to apply this discovery to 
some practical use. We find in his jour- 
nal of that time, the following:— 


While I have accomplished all, and more, than 
I ever in the wildest flights of fancy dreamt of, 
yet now | want to goa step farther. I can in- 
deed, by the personal application of my will, 
juggle with masses of iron or cause railroad 
trains to move or stop, in obedience to my cap- 
rice,— which is all very wonderful and pictur- 
esque,— but | cannot see that | have, as yel, ac- 
complished anything that will be of material 
practical value to the world, or that I can give to 
the toiling masses of my fellow men, any boon 
that will lighten their labors or the labors of the 
generations to come. Should I now take the 
world into my confidence, | presume | should be 
compelled for the balance of my natural life to 
become simply an exhibition of myself and my 
useless machine. I am not quite ready to be put 
up to be gaped at by the multitude, and looked 
upon very much in the light of a dime museum 
freak. 


Having accomplished this much, Du 
Bois now devoted his energies to invent- 
ing some means by which the new force 
could be stored, in manner similar to the 
storage of electricity. 


At the present stage, [he writes,] | can only 
transmit force by the continuous application of 
my will power to the object to be acted upon; 
can 1, however, but obtain a method by which 
energy can be stored, that force could be used at 
any time independent of my action or volition. 
The practical utility of this would be tremendous. 
1 could —for instance —in a day charge thou- 
sands of batteries, each one of which would 


move a street car or railroad train, not for a day 
or a month, but forever! Will energy enclosed 
in cells would be as indestructible, as immortal, 
as is the soul of man, and all required would be 
to renew the chemicals as they became, in time, 
exhausted. Perpetual motion in its grandest 
conception would at last be an accomplished 
fact. 


The problem that confronted him was 
a difficult one, but gradually, step by 
step, he neared his goal, until his notes 
at June 18th, :845, tell us that success 
was all but in his grasp,—one more series 
of experiments, requiring at the longest 
not over two or three months, and the 
keystone would be added to the mighty 
arch of his fame, and the world given 
such a discovery as would mark an erain 
all history. 

Alas! what insignificant means do the 
Fates employ in guiding the destinies of 
mankind! On June 20th, 1945, the 
Aluminum Refining Company of Califor- 
nia, a corporation in which was invested 
Du Bois’s entire fortune, failed, and with- 
out a moment’s warning the scientist 
was left penniless and absolutely unable 
to carry on the expensive work upon 
which he was engaged.’ 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
historian is to impress upon his readers 
the difference between public opinion 
and public customs in the past and pres- 
ent. Let us, then, before proceeding, 
glance at the world in the year 1945, as 
it is revealed to us by the writers of that 
period. We must recall the fact, that 
at that time, the discoveries of Smith and 
Proctor were as yet undreamt of. In the 
minds of the most advanced thinkers of the 
day not the slightest conception existed of 
the possibility of the existence of the 
mind of man separate from his body. 


1It will be necessary to remind the reader of the present 
day, that in the time of Professor Du Bois, the newly dis- 
covered aragonitic ether — which was one of the principai 
gases used by him — could only be produced at erormous ex- 
pense. It seems almost impossible to us at the present time, 
when the liquetied gas can be tought at any chemist’s for a 
few cents a gallon. that immediately after its discovery by the 
methods then used in its generation, its cost was fabulous. 
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The people of 1945 could no more have 
been made to believe that a man’s mind 
is a tangible thing, than could they have 
been induced to receive many other facts 
that are accepted by us today as matters 
of course. Strange, all this seems to us 
in the present age, when brains are re- 
cognized as being as mucha part ofaman’s 
assets as are his bonds, houses, flying 
machines, and what not, but it would be 
hard to conceive of the ludicrous aston- 
ishment of an inhabitant of the earth in 
the middle of the twentieth century, had 
he been told that within one hundred 
and fifty years, men would be having 
brains made to order, exchanging them, 
sending them by express, or even doing 
without them altogether. If— for in- 
stance — in those days a scientist in 
Chicago, recognizing the inability of his 
particular brain to cope with a certain 
problem in biology, had telegraphed to a 
friend in San Francisco, whose brain was 
well known to be especially proficient in 
that line,asking for a temporary exchange 
for a few days until he had unraveled 
his problem, what can we suppose would 
have been the result ? It is quite prob- 
able that the unfortunate applicant would 
have been put in alunatic asylum. ' 

The fact of the mind of man being a 
simple combination of chemical elements 
which could be put together artificially 
and the properties of which as carefully 
gauged and regulated as a watch, was 
undreamt of. 

As we have seen in the last four chap- 
ters, men for a period of a hundred years 
had illogically tciled and striven for the 
equality of the human race, seemingly 
perfectly oblivious of the fact that nature 
never turned out of her workshop two 
brains of equal power. In those days, 
as a man was born, so he continued 
through life ; he could never rise beyond 


‘A curious institution that existed up to the end of the 
twentieth century, tor the incarceration of human beings who 
were Supposed to have diseased brains. 
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the mental powers with which he was 
endowed at birth: he used one brain 
for every class of work,— study, recre- 
ation, business, intoxication,— they even 
slept with their brains. Great would 
have been the surprise could they have 
foreseen that one hundred and fifty years 
later, huge factories would be turning 
out by the million brains of assorted 
sizes and adapted to all classes of think- 
ing; that a natural mind would be an 
almost unheard-of thing, seldom retained 
by anyone after he reached his full 
growth; that practically every civilized 
being in the world would, on reaching 
the age of twenty years, submit to the 
simple operation of having the top of his 
skull cut off, the original brain replaced 
by an artificial one of the character de- 
sired, and the flap of the skull returned 
to its place, upon hinges that would en- 
able him to exchange the brain matter 
as often as he wished; that nearly every 
one would possess at least three brains, 
— for business, recreation, and religion. 
The people of those days seem to have 
had absolutely no means of even cleaning 
theirbrains. Afternights of intoxication 
men would on the following morning go 
to their daily pursuits and compel the 
same poor, dirty, alcoholized brain to 
try to attend to the tasks set before it. 
It is highly probable that much of the 
crude literature of the day came from 
such:abnormally dirty, uncleansed brains, 
as it is scarcely possible that some of it 
should have emanated even from the 
natural mind in a fairly clean and healthy 
condition. 

Such, then, was the general mental 
state of the world in the year 1945, and 
as a natural consequence of the universal 
ignorance, we find the customs and laws 
in a correspondingly unenlightened con- 
dition. It is not in the province of this 
history to enter into a discussion of these 
matters, and in connection with the Du 
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Bois Revolution, it will only be necessary 
to callthe reader’s attention to a certain 
law which was enacted in 1920 and not 
actually repealed until the year 2003, 
though of course it had been a dead letter 
for many years previous to its removal 
from the statute book. 

By this infamous statute, the brains 
and bodies of individuals were made sub- 
ject to the mortgage or attachment for 
debt! It was passed by the government, 
acting under the instruction of the great 
money kings of the day, at a time when 
every possible form of the property of 
the lower class having passed into the 
hands of the capitalists, it was deemed 
necessary that some new form of secur- 
ity should be created, in order not to 
block the wheels of trade and business. 
The provisions of the law decreed abso- 
lute forfeiture of the body and mind of 
the mortgaged person, should the debt 
fail to be promptly met. There was no 
redemption ciause, and once passed into 
the hands of his creditor, there remained 
to the debtor, in strict letter of the law, 
no chance of escaping lifelong servitude 
except through the leniency of the mort- 
gagee. It should be stated, however, 
that redemption was very rarely refused. 
A most curious circumstance in connec- 
tion with this law, is that, while it was 
in active force, the condition of the lab- 
oring classes improved very materially. 
This was probably due to the fact that 
the masses were not so ready to rush 
into debt as they had been in the past, 
and that capitalists, finding the demand 
for money lessened, were obliged to em- 
ploy it in manufactures, which afforded 
abundant employment and means of live- 
lihood to all. Anomalous as it may appear, 
in 1945 the general condition of the 
masses was one of quiet and content. 

Du Bois having — as we have seen — 
been reduced to penury by the loss of 
his fortune, and possessing no other 


property upon which to raise the neces- 
sary funds for the completion of his life 
work, applied to a corporation known as 
the Mammoth Loan and Trust Company 
of San Francisco, for a loan, offering as 
security, a first mortgage upon his brain. 

The extracts from his diary show that 
he had considerable trouble in negotia- 
ting for the amount required, and he 
tells us that it was not until he had given 
the president of the company — under 
pledge of secrecy — an exhibition of the 
powers of the mind offered as collateral, 
that he was finally enabled to raise the 
coveted sum, and then only for a period 
of two months. It has been the practise 
of writers of the present day, to condemn 
the president of the Trust Company as 
a Shylock,—a cold-blooded, heartless 
financier, who took advantage of the ne- 
cessities of a struggling scientist, to get 
him into his power and gain possession, 
at a nominal cost, of an invention of 
incalculable value. While these criti- 
cisms are doubtless true, we cannot but 
note the ability of the man and admire the 
exceptional perception, that, in an age 
of universal darkness and ignorance, en- 
abled him to grasp the full significance 
of the discovery that was partially re- 
vealed to him. 

Spurred to feverish activity by the 
dread of servitude hanging over him, the 
scientist now redoubled his efforts, and 
on August 28th, 1945, he records the 
completion of his life work. He had 
succeeded in storing within a motor, 
mind energy of practically unlimited 
power, which could at any time be called 
into existence or discontinued by the 
simple act of moving a lever. 

It was too late, however ; for, preoc- 
cupied by his work and heedless of time 
in his enthusiasm, he had failed to note 
the flying hours, and three days before he 
chronicles his success, the Superior Court 
Journal of San Francisco records that,— 
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THE DU BOIS REVOLUTION. 


Suit having been brought by the Mammoth 
Loan and Trust Company to foreclose a mort- 
gage on the mind and body of Frank H. Du Bois, 
given by him to secure the payment of the sum 
of eight thousand dollars and interest, judgment 
was rendered to the Plaintiffs by default, and the 
Defendant ordered brought into court and deliv- 
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ered into the hands of said Mammoth Loan and 
Trust Company. 

There is conflict of testimony and dif- 
ference of opinion as to the action of the 
Mammoth Loan & Trust Company im- 
mediately succeeding the decision of the 
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courts in their favor. By some it is 
averred that the corporation, refusing Du 
Bois’s appeals for the privilege of redemp- 
tion, Shylock-like, insisted upon the let- 
ter of the law and their pound of flesh. 
On the other hand there is strong reason 
for believing that the scientist, so over- 
joyed at his triumph as to be entirely ob- 
livious to the financial possibilities of his 
invention, submitted willingly to his new 
masters. However this may have been, 
the events that we are about to relate 
are very generally accepted and fairly 
well authenticated. 

The Mammoth Loan & Trust Com- 
pany was, at that time, probably the 
wealthiest and most powerful corporation 
in the United States. In addition to pos- 
sessing the larger part of the banking 
capital of the Pacific coast, they practi- 
cally owned three transcontinental rail- 
road lines with their tributary feeders, 
controlled the street car systems of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, and many smaller cities, 
and operated numerous steamship lines 
plying from California to all parts of the 
world. They were estimated to employ 
in these various enterprises, something 
over five hundred thousand men." 

From Du Bois himself we learn that, 
having frankly shown and explained to 
his new masters the wonders of his in- 
vention, he was at once installed in a 
mansion near the city of San Francisco, 
where he was given every luxury and 
accorded every consideration that he 
could ask, except freedom. He was placed 
upon parole not to attempt to leave the 
grounds surrounding his residence, nor to 
communicate his secret to outside par- 
ties. A perfectly appointed workshop 
and laboratory was fitted up for his use, 
and with a trained and carefully guarded 


‘This gigantic corporation remained in existence until the 
year 1982, when it was ruined by the invention and general 
adoption as a means of transportation, of the Keller Flying 
Machine. 


corps of assistants he was set to work, or 
rather requested to begin the manufact- 
ure of the mind motors. His captivity 
was not irksome and he appears to have 
been so wrapped up in his work and so 
overjoyed at the prospect of seeing his 
invention tried and proved on a large 
scale before the eyes of the world, as to 
be oblivious of all else. 

The tree soon began to bear fruit. Two 
months after his incarceration, suddenly 
and without warning or explanation, three 
fourths of the employees of the railroad 
systems owned by the Mammoth Loan 
& Trust Company were discharged, and 
all trains operated by means of the mind 
motors. These were insignificant-looking 
little iron boxes, which could be placed in- 
discriminately on any part of a train, but 
which would cause any reasonable rate 
of speed to be attained by means of a 
simplelever. No more skill was required 
in their manipulation than in the hand- 
ling of an electric motor, and the com- 
pany rather gave the preference to men 
of small mental capacity, in order to dis- 
courage anything like investigation. 

We will not dwell upon the sensation 
that this action caused throughout the 
civilized world. A great national gasp of 
astonishment went up to heaven. Men 
were simply dumbfounded ! No explana- 
tion of the mystery could be had: motors 
that were stolen by the curious, when 
broken open revealed nothing but a very 
simple arrangement of glass tubes filled 
with a colorless liquid, and for once the 
press was unable to offer any reasonable 
explanation and could only vent its help- 
less astonishment in the long rows of 
huge black exclamation marks, that cov- 
ered the sheets of the daily papers. 

Im another week similar action followed 
in the street car systems, upon which 
only motormen, conductors, and _ track- 
men, were retained, and the electrical 
and cable forces discharged. The steam- 
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ship lines came next, and within two 
weeks the entire transportation system 
controlled by the Mammoth Loan & Trust 
Company was being operated by mind 
motors, and three hundred thousand men 
were thrown out of employment. 

Ordinarily the discharge of large bodies 
of employees -would have caused a strike, 
but in this case there were no grounds 
for any such action on the part of the 
labor organizations. No new men, or 
‘*scabs,’’ as they were called, were given 
the places of the old employees: wages, 
instead of being reduced, were advanced 
ten per cent, and even the most violent 
and illogical of the labor agitators could 
find no possible excuse for launching a 
tirade against the syndicate. 

During the excitement, the Mammoth 
Loan & Trust Company preserved a most 
discreet attitude, simply stating that the 
motor used by them was the invention 
of one of their men, but of course refus- 
ing to enlighten the public as to its nature. 
Spies and reporters that succeeded in 
working their way into the shops in which 
the mysterious machines were made, 
came out as ignorant as they went in, and 
the only information that could be bribed 
out of the assistants employed in the 
laboratory, was equally unsatisfactory. 
They could only tell what they knew, 
which was that the simple arrangement 
of the motors, when sent into the private 
department, apparently came back un- 
touched. And all the while, attended 
only by a few trusted officers of the syn- 
dicate, a pale, haggard, wan man, with 
the feverish energy of an enthusiast, 
deliriously worked away, concentrating 
his matchless will power into the won- 
derful motors that were turning the world 
upside down. 

In a few weeks more, the syndicate 
announced that it was prepared to nego- 
tiate with rail-road or other corporations 
requiring power, for the sale of motors 
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similar to the ones already in use upon 
their own lines. Within sixty days after 
this announcement every railroad line in 
the country, the majority of the street 
car systems, and a large number of the 
principal manufacturing establishments, 
were obtaining their power through the 
Mammoth Loan & Trust Company, but 
in reality — as we now know — from the 
simple will power of Professor Frank H. 
Du Bois. 

The natural consequences of these 
great changes soon made themselves 
manifest. A vast army of nearly five 
million men had been without warning 
deprived of their means of livelihood. 
Poverty and destitution reigned on every 
side. Crime increased to an incredible 
degree. Bread riots became matters of 
every day occurrence, and the nation 
seemed fairly on its way to a condition of 
anarchy. So far, the great labor organ- 
izations had taken no decided action, for 
the reason that they could claim no in- 
fringement of their rules and regulations. 
The lower classes were practically para- 
lyzed; they realized their condition, but 
knew not which way to turn for the solu- 
tion — not of their wrongs; for not even 
the most radical could claim that any 
injustice had been done them, but for 
what was to them, the mere problem of 
existence. The crisis was soon to be 
reached, however. 

In the San Francisco Chronometer, a 
daily paper of the period, there appeared 
on the morning of March 2oth, 1946, the 
startling announcement that the mystery 
had at last been solved. A reporter of 
that energetic newspaper, by the name 
of Howard,’ under the guise of a work- 
man, had first obtained employment in 
the shops of the syndicate, and later 
been transferred to the laboratory. Here 
by perseverance and tact he had man- 


1A statue to this enterprising man still adorns Golden 
Gate park in San Francisco. It was erected by the labar or- 
ganizations. 
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aged to gain the presence of Du Bois him- 
self, and from him he had obtained a 
complete exposé of the mystery which 
had baffled the world for the past five 
months. 

The events that followed came with a 
startling rapidity, that has known no par- 
allel in all history. The Amalgamated 
Labor Unions of the United States imme- 
diately summoned a meeting of the heads 
of theirdepartments. The results of this 
telephonic conference — held March 21st, 
1946 — were prompt and decisive and are 
an indication of the marvelous discipline 
of that gigantic organization. On the 
morning of March 22d, vast bodies of 
armed men massed in every industrial 
center of the country and took possession 
of the property of the railroads, train 
systems, and factories, that were using 
the Du Bois motor. The works and lab- 
oratory of the Mammoth Loan & Trust 
Company were seized and guarded bya 
force of fifty thousand men, and an army 
of one hundred thousand appeared in 
Washington headed by the leaders of the 
Amalgamated Union and demanded con- 
ference with the President and his cabi- 
net. A striking feature of this revolution 
— for such it must now be called — was 
the entire absence of violence. There is 
no record of depredations and not a sin- 
gleinstance of bloodshed. The force that 
was brought to bear by the revolutionists 
was so overpowering that submission 
was the only alternative, not only on the 
part of the corporations, but of the gov- 
ernment as well, which with its scattered 
standing army of barely three hundred 
thousand men could have opposed no 
force commensurate with this great up- 
rising. 

The demand of the Amalgamated Union 
that Congress be at once convened, was 
acceded to. Special trains operated by 
the revolutionists, brought into the capi- 
tal from all parts of the country mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives, and on March 25th with an 
army of three hundred thousand men at 
his back, the Grand Sovereign of the 
Labor Unions placed his demands before 
Congress and urged immediate action. 

There was no preamble to the resolu- 
tions submitted :— 

First. All of the Du Bois motors were 
to be destroyed. 

Second. The workshops and labora- 
tory of the Mammoth Loan & Trust Com- 
pany were to be burned to the ground 
and the company reimbursed for the loss 
of real property, by a fund which was to 
be raised by the Amalgamated Union. 

Third. The author and inventor of the 
mysterious force, Professor Frank H. Du 
Bois, was to be submitted to a well known 
mesmerist, and the attempt made to ob- 
literate from his mind all knowledge and 
memory of his invention. Should this 
effort fail, he was to be immediately elec- 
trocuted. 

Fourth. Should it prove practicable 
to cause all knowledge of the invention 
to be banished from the mind of Du Bois, 
the scientist was to be given his liberty, 
and an annual pension of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year paid to him by 
the government of the United States. 

Fifth. A decree should be issued mak- 
ing it an offense punishable by death for 
any citizen to use his brains to such an 
extent as to deprive his fellow creatures 
of their chance of livelihood. 

Within an hour the acts had passed 
both houses without amendment. There 
seems to have been no question in regard 
to a quorum. 

The provisions of the statute were im- 
mediately carried out. Joint committees 
appointed by Congress and the Amalga- 
mated Union superintended the destruc- 
tion of the shops of the Mammoth Loan & 
Trust Company, and of all motors known 
to be in existence, and there remained to 
end the revolution but the quenching of 
the fountain head, — the obliteration of 
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the past from the mind of Professor Du 
Bois. There is in all history no more 
touching page than that which records 
the simple circumstances attending this 
last operation. 

In a dimly lighted room of the old city 
hall of San Francisco, on the evening of 
March 31st, 1946, were assembled the 
heads of the Labor Unions, the cabinet 
officers of the United States, the princi- 
pal officials of the city, and a delegation 
of the most noted scientists of the coun- 
try. It was a solemn occasion. Issues 
of life and death hung in the balance, and 
a writer who was present describes the 
scene as impressive beyond the power of 
words to portray. 

The scientist was led into the midst of 
the assembly —a pale, slim figure, wan 
and trembling with emotion, but with the 
fire of delirium in his burning eyes. 
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The mesmerist confronted him and fix- 
ing upon him his searching gaze, passed 
his hands over the high, white brow. 
For a moment the influence was resisted 
and glance was met by glance, and then 
slowly — as droops a flower under the 
rain—the noble head bowed and tears 
streamed from the veiled eyes. 

‘Do you comprehend the secret of the 
power exerted through the mind motors?’’ 
the mesmerist asked. 

‘«] do,’’ came the reply in hoarse, muf- 
fled tones. 

‘¢ Then | command you, now and for- 
ever to efface all memory thereof from 
your mind.”’ 

And the answer came, so low that it 
was but a sob, ‘‘ It is forgotten.’’ 

With these words, passed out into the 
darkness, whence it came, the mightiest 
knowledge that the world has ever known. 


Alexander M. Reynolds. 


THE COLORADO 


DESERT 


GEOLOGY UNDER A CACTUS 


IDING at mid-day along the 
western edge of the Colorado 
desert, where the drear mono- 
tony begins to heave into the 
foothills of the San Bernardino 
mountains, | became greatly 
fatigued and despite the fact 
that my gallon tin flask was 
yet half filled with water, | was almost 
famished because of the excessive evap- 
oration from the skin, a phenomenon 
peculiar to that region. I dismounted 
and sought shelter under an old cactus 
which spread its limbs broadly like an 
ancient apple tree, while with the tufts 
of inflorescence which hung pendulous 





from them, it cast upon the ground a thin 
shade mottled with patches of white sun- 
light. 

As I threw myself upon the ground 
my boot struck what I thought to be a 
stone; but its shape was so peculiar 
that | took from my saddle pack a pick 
and in a moment had the thing over- 
turned. Imagine my surprise to find it 
an enormous shell. It was the curved or 
dorsal valve of an oyster, measuring fully 
a foot long and nearly eight inches 
across, laminated and coarsely foliated 
in structure, its inner surface smooth 
with white nacre, all showing plainly its 
relation to salt water. 
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A strange thing to find in the middle 
of the great Californian desert! Whence 
did it come? Out of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia? Pearl oysters grew there in 
abundance, but this was not such a shell. 
It greatly resembled those delicious shell- 
fish which twenty years ago grew at the 
mouth of Lynnhaven creek in the James 
River channel of the Chesapeake bay, 
and famous the world over as Lynnhaven 
oysters. In the brackish waters there, 
washed one hour by the tide of the salt 
Atlantic, but a few miles distant, and at 
another by the limpid stream which 
moved down from the pure springs of the 
woodlands, these oysters expanded toa 
size attained nowhere else by the edible 
variety. Could some Maryland or Vir- 
ginian epicure, bound across this desert, 
have brought thither some Lynnhaven 
‘*selects’’ and trailed his course with 
the shells of these toothsome delicacies ? 

As I contemplated the shell my mind 
wandered through pages of old geology, 
and | recalled the great oyster Ostrea 
titan, which had existed in the Miocene 
period, and here unquestionably it was. 
If so, | held in my hand a sea shell which 
had grown thousands, perhaps millions, 
of years ago, and if it had been deposited 
there where | found it, it showed that 
the sea had once spread over the land 
upon which I stood. I looked over the 
broad areas glistening under the white 
hot sun, the baked air dancing above 
them, and tried to imagine the old Pacific 
resting peacefully there, prismatic under 
that same sun, its edge fringed with 
white surf washing the brown chocolate 
of the naked mountains. 

Nor was | extravagant in my imagin- 
ation. Astounding as the fact is that at 
the present day this desert lies for the 
most part over a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, yet the evidence of the 
ocean’s having once reposed upon it does 
not rest upon my one oldshell. West of 
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where | stood and atan elevation greater 
than that | have named, there is a vast 
bed of these very shells. They lie there 
just as today beds of smaller oysters con- 
fine the salt sluices on the Virginia 
marshes to their banks. 

Nor does it argue that at the bed of 
titan shells the old ocean ended. It is 
possible that when those great oysters 
were alive and fat some Cénozoic physa- 
lia spread his jelly sails on the ocean’s 
breast many fathoms above them ; for 
not earlier than 1882 there was found 
140 feet under the surface of the North 
sea, a bed of living oysters two hundred 
miles long and seventy miles wide. 
From this proof that the mollusk will ex- 
ist at such depths and under such water 
weights, we may look further to the 
north and west, to hunt the limits of the 
Pacific in those old days when the very 
hills were young. 

The search is not without reward; for 
it has not been a great while since geo- 
logical science found Miocene fossils 
abundant and varied in the region of the 
Kern River cahon, showing beyond doubt 
that once the blue brine, which now 
bows so serenely from the pleasant 
shores of Santa Barbara, rolled over all 
that hilly district which for a hundred 
and fifty miles now flanks the sea, rolled 
up against and over the tops of the Coast 
range and the Sierra Madre, rolled down 
into the great basin beyond, where now 
are the lakes of Kern and Tulare, where 
now lie the baked plains of the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts, rolled over these 
and up, away up, against the bleak bare 
granites of the Sierra Nevada. 

It was along this rim of coast line that 
the bellowing old monster washed up 
from its sands and clay such shells as 
the Pecten cerrocensis, six inches long by 
five wide, the Venus pertenusis, a small 
clam, and the Venusta of the family of 
cancellariidz, a turreted shell with distant 
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‘*IT WAS AN IMMENSE OYSTER SHELL.” 


longitudinal ribs, many of which mollusks 
are living now, their shells rich in olives, 
‘reams, and chestnut browns. 
It will be observed that these forms of 
shells are all familiar to us as existing to- 
VOL. xxix.—35. 


day. It was in the Miocene period that 
the old ended and the new began. We 
find fossils belonging to the Cretaceous 
and earlier eras, but they are all strange 
to us. 
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‘‘In this period,’’ said a great geolo- 
gist, ‘‘commenced the relations be- 
tween the various orders which prevail 
now. The present basis of adjustment 
was then established.”’ ; 

But how comes it that these sea shells 
strewn over the Colorado desert lie at 
great elevations? Why is it that the 
spot where | found this remnant of an 
oyster was a thousand feet higher than 
the Pacific? Has the ocean dried up and 
grown less? Has it receded from the 
land? The rock sharps tell us that it is 
so, and even figure out the billion or so 
years when the ocean floors will all be 
dry. But however that may be, this par- 
ticular part of the earth is now dry be- 
cause it has risen. It has risen ‘‘likea 
sea-Cybele,’’ and the waters have drawn 
back. It is still rising, while other quar- 
ters of the globe have been sinking, until 
whole continents have been submerged 
and only the tops of their mountains hold 
themselves above the waters as groups 
of islands, as is the case with the Oceanic 
archipelago. 

But we need not rely upon speculation, 
even though it be scientific, to determine 
that the Colorado desert and the vast re- 
gion which it joins have risen from what 
now seems great depths, and are still ris- 
ing. We have, indeed, immediately at 
hand a most remarkable attestation, not 
only of the fact that the earth’s surface 
has risen and is rising, but, most wonder- 
ful of all, of the very rates or degrees of 
speed with which it has risen in the var- 
ious geological ages since it has been 
above the water. This marvelous in- 
scription is afforded us by the cafons 
of the Colorado. For myriads of years 
that river has been flowing from high 
lands to the sea. From the time its first 
slow miner’s inch gathered current to 
push its way toward the south, it has 
been trying, every foot of its distance, to 
find a level. In seeking this it has not 
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depended upon extraneous forces, but as 
best it could, has itself contributed to- 
ward that adjustment. It has been cut- 
ting down the high places and filling in 
the low places. There was a day when 
the Colorado river flowed in an easy bed 
over the wide plateau from which the 
tourist now looks down two thousand feet 
beneath him to find its stream. If that 
plateau had never risen, the river would 
still be on its surface ; but as it rose it 
formed grades down which the river ran 
faster, and as it ran it cut. When the 
earth rose very fast, the river, running 
swifter, contracted its volume as it in- 
creased its speed and its friction cut nar- 
row deep channels. When the rate of 
terrestrial elevation slackened, the river 
ran correspondingly slower, until at one 
period there was no rise at all. Then 
the river spread and stood in pools, as is 
manifest by that wide area in the old 
channel about half way down the ravine, 
where the sides of the cliffs are gouged 
out over a broad esplanade. Butas soon 
as the earth began to rise again, the river 
drew tothe center and began cutting, and 
so it will continue to cut if the earth’s 
crust does not cease to rise, until it is far 
down into the Azoic rocks. 

But the shells of the Colorado desert 
are not confined to the sea variety. Some 
years ago the Southern Pacific railroad 
sank a well in the desert at the station of 
Walters, prospecting for fresh water. It 
penetrated a dry clay to the depth of over 
forty feet, then it passed through a bed 
the of fossil fresh water shells, just above 
water, which was struck at forty-seven 
feet and which filled the well to within 
twelve feet of its surface. These shells 
lay at a depth of 196 feet below the pres- 
ent level of the ocean, indisputable evi- 
dence of the past presence of a lake upon 
the spot. There were over three hun- 
dred of them in a lump of earth as big as 
a fist, and the species were of the Physa 
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humerosa, the Tyronia and the -Anodonta. 
These first two are merely snails, hav- 
ing a sinistrally coiled shell with a serri- 
form expanded crown ; the last is a mus- 
sel, with a sublate, smooth, elliptical, 
somewhat inflated shell. The Anodonta 
is now found alive in numbers in the Col- 
orado river. The Tyronia is peculiar to 
California and the Colorado desert is de- 
scribed as being its ‘‘ metropolis,’’ where 
it probably originated and whence it has 
spread to the adjacent districts. 

But how do we account for the fact that 
these lake shells are imbedded nearly 
fifty feet below the surface, while the sea 
shells lie on the very top of the ground? 
Could it be expected that the fresh water 
lakes existed at a time before the sea 
which left my oyster shell rolled over it? 
That is even so. The fresh water lakes 
were in the Oligocene, a period earlier 
than the Miocene. The desert was then 
the bed of, not the sea, but a vast lake, 
and at this time it deposited this stratum 
of shells. If we look through a micro- 
scope at this lump from the bottom of 
Walter’s well, we shall find much of it 
mere infusorial earth, earth made up of 
particles of many shells. Marine shells 
have made whole mountain ranges of 
limestone. The Nummulites, a division 


of the Rhizopods, formed with their shells 
in the Eocene period that vast range of 
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Nummulitic limestone which extends hun- 
dreds of miles through the Alps, and it 
was from this character of limestone that 
the pyramids of Egypt were built; a 
square foot of this material, placed under 
the microscope, shows many millions of 
shells. 

But when the fresh water lakes existed 
on the Colorado desert, some part of the 
land, if it was only the coast line, was 
then higher than the sea. Following this 
the land sunk, sunk far down, and in 
flowed the ocean tides; ‘‘ and the earth 
was without form and void and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters.’’ But in after ages the ocean floor 
ceased subsiding and began to rise, and 
it has been rising ever since. It has not 
risen evenly all over the desert, for the 
line near the gulf has moved up and built 
up by detritus deposits faster than other 
parts, so that it shut out the sea, leaving 
large salt water lakes yet upon the des- 
ert. These soon evaporated their waters 
and there remained their minerals crusted 
upon the bottoms, sometimes, as in the 
Salton sink, sixty feet below the level of 
the ocean. 

But upon this rising surface came the 
old shells, came this old Miocene oyster, 
a part of whose covering | held in my 
hand, as though to furnish indubitable 
proofs of conditions long since past. 
John E. Bennett. 























XIL-SAN JOSE AND HOTEL VENDOME 


E TURNED and looked back the 





heavy portals of the Observa- 
tory,— looked back even before 
ata we cast a surprised glance at 
the size of the great dome that had been 
blinking at us for many hours, or re- 
turned the welcome of its Director. We 
had come twenty miles from the broad 
verandas of the Vendome in San José 
through scenery that had charmed us 
with each turn of the snake like road, 
and!up 4,443 feet, to a point from which 
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moment we drew up before the- 


The perfumed breezes loiter where 
T’ is heaven just to breathe the air.—Greene. 


Professor Whitney claims more of the 
earth is visible than from any other. 

From the Bay of San Francisco, whose 
glinting waters were smudged here and 
there with the smoke of a cargo steamer, 
to the base of the range on the crest of 
which we stood stretched the Santa Clara 
valley, buried in snow-banks of white 
apricot, prune, and cherry blossoms. 

To the northward, four hundred miles 
away, loomed Mount Shasta and toward 
the east his peers of the Sierra Nevada. 
Directly below — it seemed as though you 
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HOTEL SANTA YSABEL, ON THE ROAD TO LICK OBSERVATORY. 


could pitch a stone on its front veranda, al- 
though it was seven miles away — nestled 
little the Hotel Santa Ysabel, where a stop 
was made before the last pull up the moun- 
tain. The Gavilan, Santa Cruz, and 
Sierra Morena ranges encircle the Santa 
Clara valley, and away in great loops 
and circles lay the marvelous road that 
cost the county over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to build in order to induce 
James Lick to place on this mountain top 
the finest observatory on the continent. 
You can run a bicycle all the way from 
the Vendome to the Observatory, the 
grades are so easy and the road-bed so 
perfect. Back of us lay a wilderness of 
rocks and crags, not gigantic like those 
about Shasta, or awesome like Yosemite, 
but just wild, savage, and volcanic. The 
sun blazed down on the rose-red walls of 
ragged cafions and into dull green gullies; 
blasted pine tops half hid massive bowl- 
ders, and here and there a bit of verdure 
only intensified the bleakness of an 
abraded mountain side. 

Mount Hamilton may be the Mecca of 
the scientist, but one need be but the 
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average tourist to stand in wonder before 
the great dome with its thirty-six inch 
telescope and feel its floor rise and fall, 
and see the great tube revolve like a 
child’s toy. The tubes, reflectors, and all 
the varied machinery which some one has 
invented to study the heavens, were all 
as wonderful to us as the stars they so 
worshipfully watch. 

As we came out into the sunlight once 
more, we were for the moment dazed. 
Mountains, valleys, the wild fastnesses of 
the Coast range, were lost, and the Bay 
of San Francisco rolled at our feet. Mount 
Hamilton was but an island, isolated and 
cut off from the rest of the world. 

It required no imagination to believe 
that a second deluge had come. The 
sunshot clouds had closed in on us and 
we stood proudly abovethem. The ‘‘sil- 
ver lining’’ became a reality and its 
sheen was dazzling to the eyes. 

In spite of the luxury of modern travel! 
it is almost a pity that the tourists from 
San Francisco to San José are not com- 
pelled at this time of the year to go by 
carriage. In no other way can the won 
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derful fertility and productions of the 
Santa Clara valley be fully known. One 
sees in traveling by rail so much desert, 
mountain, and desolate scenery, that he 
begins to question the stories he has 
heard regarding this land of fruits and 
flowers. The 250,000 acres in the Santa 
Clara valley lay beneath a stratum of 
perfume as heavy as that of the clouds 
that circled Mount Hamilton. Down to 
the broad, straight, poplar-shaded roads 
the fruit trees, lost in their mantle of 
blossoms, crowded mile after mile, filling 
the air with their sweet scent and the 
eyes with their delicate beauty. Every 
inch is cultivated and there is a thorough- 
ness and stability about everything from 
the well tilled lands to the charming 
flower-embowered cottages and more pre- 
tentious country homes, that reminds one 
of the valley of the Connecticut, or Eng- 
land and France. Even far up on the 
foothills the apricot, prune, and grape, 
bloomed, clear up to the pasture lands 
where roamed great herds of cattle. Here 
and there was a patch of yellow mustard 
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or a little plot of golden poppies, but they 
remained only because the plow had not 
reached them. It gives one a different 
and better idea of California to spend a 
day wandering about among these great 
ranches of apricots, prunes, and oranges. 
It is the California of today — modern 
California. The California of 1849 and 
Bret Harte has gone forever, save here 
and there among the cafions, far back 
somewhere in the poppy-covered foot- 
hills. 

There is just a touch of it, a bit of re- 
minder, in the drive from the Vendome 
out across the valley to a rugged pictur- 
esque cafion that holds the city’s play- 
ground at Alum Rock. Here in the cool 
of the mountains from the veranda of the 
neat little rest-house the precipitous 
walls round about seem to bid for the 
prospector and the mountaineer. But 
even to this little eyrie a tiny railroad 
has pushed its way, tunneling the tawny 
hills and spanning the mountain streams 
whose water was used up long ere it 
reached its mouth by the great thirsty 
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ranches that meet it the moment it leaves 
the mountains. 

It was really a unique project, this lo- 
cating one of the great summer and 
winter resorts ox the coast in the very 
heart of this agricultural California. And 
1 believe that the beautiful Hotel Ven- 
dome has done more to bring to the at- 
tention of the world what California is 
and is capable of than all our other fam- 
ous resorts. The very ‘location, leaving 
out the question of climate, is opposed to 
the idea of a summer resort. It is neither 
on the sea-shore nor in the mountains, 
but it is within easy reach of both. Ris- 
ing above a grove of live oaks in the 
center of a city and suburban population 
of fifty or sixty thousand, surrounded by 
all the bustle and activity of city life, its 
great park of oaks and pepper trees, figs 
and poplars, is as isolated in its own at- 
mosphere as the dome of Mount Hamil- 
ton. 

It is only a few minutes drive along the 
heavily shaded streets to the broad Ala- 
meda that leads straight to the Francis- 
can mission of Santa Clara, about which 
clings the romance of an earlier race and 
a foreign sovereignty. The mission bells 
hang in the white twin towers and break 
the stillness of evening now, as they 
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have for over one hundred years. The 
Franciscan monks teach in the great 
college that has grown up about the mis- 
sion, with the same fervor and devotion 
with which their progenitors strove to 
lead the Indian to the quaint wooden 
altar. We rested in the cool corridors of 
mission and college, and were thankful 
that all the work of the early padres had 
not been in vain. The Indians have 
gone, the Spaniard is little more than a 
memory, but their religion remains, and 
the soft, musical names they gave to 
mountain and river will forever keep 
their memory fresh in California. 

The beautiful city of San José, the 
fertile stretches of the Santa Clara val- 
ley, the good name of California, owes 
much to this superb hotel that every 
year is bringing thousands to know of 
our climate and our resources. The Hotel 
Vendome is the connecting link between 
the California of the past and the Cali- 
fornia of the future. 

The roads that radiate from its great 
park, lead through orange orchards as 
well as by inission walls, past grain fields 
as to the mines. Along them course the 
varied life of California. To show that 
at its best is the Hotel Vendome’s mis- 
sion. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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EFORE the veil of darkness deep 
With folded hands | silence keep, 
And wait to gaze on other skies 
When death shall give me other eyes. 


There must be — must be something more 
God gives us on the hidden shore. 

Life is not less but life is more 

And better than it was before. 


And earth takes back the form it gave 
And only form is in the grave. 


W. H. Platt. 
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Ph«to by Steffler, February, 1897. 


RANDSBURG, LOOKING WEST. 


THE CALIFORNIA RAND 
A REMINDER OF THE DAYS OF "49 


MINING ON 


_— 


F THE reader of today 
would understand in its 
minutest detail the min- 
ingcamp that Bret Harte 
writes about, if he would 
visit Poker Flat and see 
Mliss and Miggles, and 
alas! the Duchess, and 
touch elbows with Ten- 
nesee or his partner, as 
he crowds up for his 
evening mail, he must 
go to Randsburg on the 
Mojave desert. There 
are differences it is true, 

. Bret Harte’s mining 
camp was among the 
pine forests and in the 

shadow of the snowy peaks of the Sierra, 

and the modern instance is on the rolling 
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THE DESERT 


hills that ridge the Mojave desert, where 
the highest forests are mesquite and sage 
brush, and where water and gold have 
almost an equal value. 

Nevertheless, the points of similarity 
are’ vastly in the ascendant. There is 
the same community of men, mostly 
young men, strong, manly, and bearded. 
There are the same mushroom dwellings, 
—tents, dugouts, and shanties. There 
is the same hopefulness, the same eager 
comparing of specimens, and excited talk 
of strikes, — and beneath all and the cause 
of it all, there is the same yellow metal 
that has lain in these barren hills for ages. 

It is the design of this article to catch 
history in the making, to chronicle while 
they are yet matters of only yesterday 
the discovery and rise of what those who 
know it best verily believe is to be one 
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of the great mining districts of the world. 
The men who made the first strikes, who 
dry panned and horned the first shining 
‘*colors’’ from the desert and its floating 
bowlders, and traced them to the ledges 
outcropping on the hillsides and far out 
on the plain, are here to tell in the sim- 
ple, direct miners’ talk the story of be- 
ginnings of the California Rand. From 
such sources and from official records and 
personal observation this article is drawn. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
Mojave desert lies in the townships south 
and east of the Tehachapi mountains in 
Kern county, about one fourth of its area, 
and in much the larger part of San Ber- 
nardino county, with a bit of the north- 
east corner of Los Angelescounty. The 
desert is traversed by ranges of barren 
hills, to whose rugged sides dark por- 
phyry dikes and patches of red oxide of 
iron and white limestone give the color 
scheme. Each of these ranges has its 
foothills gradually sloping away into the 
dead level of the desert. The plain and 
foothills are in general clothed with mes- 


quite and sagebrush, with a little bunch 
grassin favored spots, and a sparse growth 
of small flowering plants for a brief season 
after the spring rains. The lowest spot 
in each plain is apt to be the bed of a dry 
lake, white with crusting alkali and salt, 
and a barren floor where small whirling 
dust clouds dance their empty minuets. 
The soil of the desert is sand and gravel, 
from which the sharp corners have not 
been worn by water action and on which 
a little travel by the broad-tired ore 
wagons makes a road almost as smooth 
and hard as if macadamized. Here and 
there the gravel grows coarser, and pieces 
of float quartz indicate that a ledge is not 
far from the surface. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of desert prospecting that the 
float specimens have not been washed 
away from the parent ledges, which can 
generally be traced with ease. Some of 
the richest mines are found far out in the 
open. The St. Elmo is a good example 
of these, lying three or four miles from 
the nearest hilis. 

This region has for many years been 





BUTTE AVENUE, ONE OF THE TWO PRINCIPAL STREETS OF RANDSBURG. 
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known to contain gold. In the El Paso 
range, ten miles north of Randsburg, the 
Mexicans worked thirty-five years ago, 
and remains of their diggings and of old 
arrastras are still to be seenthere. The 
Summit district, eight miles north by east, 
is worked today, and it was there that in 
January, 1894, Mr. W. J. Langdon and 
others were placer mining. One day 
while looking for water he saw the smoke 
of a campfire and made for it. He found 
an Indian, Panamint Tom, and his squaw, 
camped by what is now known as Squaw’s 
Springs, some five and one-half miles east 
of Randsburg. Hestayed all night at the 
springs, and in the morning came over 
the hill to the place now famous as the 
Rand, prospecting ; for the signs of min- 
erals were discoverable all the way. He 
went down into a little wash and found 
placer gold by dry panning, —the first 
so far as recorded taken from the Rand. 

He went back to Summit and got water, 
provisions, and tools, ina wagon, and with 
three other miners, McGee, Mooers, and 
Cummings, came back and made the first 
locations in the district. These were 
placer locations for dry washing. Mr. 
Langdon wrote an account of the find, 
which was published in the Tulare Regis- 
ter between January 15 and March ist, 
1894. He, however, soon left Califoraia 
and went East. 

F. M. Mooers, C. A. Burcham, and 
John Singleton, later returned to the new 
placers and spent some time there, dry 
panning six or seven dollars per day 
apiece. It was they who found the first 
quartz lead, which they named for the 
famous African gold-fields, the Rand, 
and relocated under this name on April 
25, 1895. Langdon saw the notice of this 
strike in the papers at Carlin, Nevada, 
and returned to the Rand to fight for his 
claim to the ground. The Rand mine is 
now closed, pending, it is said the result 
of this litigation, and certain other suits 


brought on a bond for a deed given by two 
of the three owners, but not ratified by 
the third. This desire on the part of sev- 
eral parties to get possession of the prop- 
erty is, according to all mining history, 
the best proof of value. 

The mine paid from the start, and as 
this and a few other strikes were gradu- 
ally noised abroad it caused a great many 
miners to come in and begin prospecting 
over the neighboring country. During 
the spring of 1896 the Butte, Kinyon, and 
in August the Wedge, mines were located 
on the slope across Fiddler’s gulch from 
the Rand, the King Solomon group just 
over the hill to the east, and the Val 
Verde group on the slope just beyond 
what is now Johannesburg, about two 
miles from the Rand. In July, 1896, Si 
Drouillard, a prospector, found the St. 
Elmo mine, five and one half miles to the 
east, out on the level desert. The cap- 
ping was very rich in free gold, and the 
fact that this ledge was so far from the 
other strikes seemed to prove that the 
district was not on a small lode, but one 
of nature’s great treasure houses. A 
great rush followed, and soon the hills 
about were covered with prospectors, and 
Randsburg grew like magic from a few 
tents toa considerable town. Of so fluc- 
tuating and recent a population an exact 
census is not obtainable, but the post- 
master estimates from the mail handled 
that twenty-five hundred people are now 
served there (March, 1897) and that 
there have been as many 4s three thou- 
sand at atime. The winter has driven 
away a great many prospectors, but the 
summer islikely to bring them and many 
more back till the desert is ‘‘a sea of 
tents,’’ as current phrase has it. Be- 
tween eleven hundred and twelve hun- 
dred locations have already been recorded, 
the great majority in the last six months. 

The country rock of the Rand district 
is a mica schist, followed by long por- 











phyry dikes cutting through. Probably 
the schist is only acapping and the gran- 
ite lies not far below. Large ledges of 
barren white quartz — ‘‘ bull quartz’’ is 
the miner’s term of contempt for it— run 
with the metalliferous quartz, which oc- 
curs in true veins with a hanging wail of 
schist and a footwall of porphyry. Copper 
and iron, silver and lead, are often found 
in connection with the goid. Cube iron, 
hematite, is considered a specially favor- 
able indication, being almost always ac- 
companied by free gold. All the ore as 
yet shipped in quantity has been free 
milling, though it contains gold so closely 
associated with sulphurets of iron and the 
like that vanning and the treatment of 
the resulting concentrates is necessary. 
It has sometimes happened that free 
milling stringers have led down to base 
ore ledges, and a smelter to reduce these 
will undoubtedly be built as soon as water 
developments permit. 
This free milling quality of the Rand 
ore has been of the greatest advantage in 
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MOJAVE STAGE LEAVING HOTEL ST. ELMO. 








the development of a district in this arid 
region. Itenablesthe prospector by sim- 
ple processes and without water, or with 
a very small quantity, to test his finds. 
The process is commonplace to mining 
men, but may require explanation to 
others. A promising specimen is selected, 
half as large perhaps as a fist, and care- 
fully brayed to a powder, or ‘‘ pulp,’’ in 
amortar. This powder may be sifted dry 
and the lighter rock dust blown away till 
only the heavy gold dust is left, but this 
requires much time and care. if even a 
bucket full of water is at hand, a small 
pan ora ‘‘horn,’’—which is a long shallow 
dish with a rounded bottom, sometimes cut 
from a steer’s horn and sometimes made 
of iron, —is used to hold the pulp and a 
little water. By gentle and skilful manip- 
ulation the water is made to wash out 
all the dirt, leaving the coveted particles 
of yellow metal. I have seen half a tea- 
spoonful of gold dust result from ‘‘ horn- 
ing ’’ a bit of ore not over three inches 
in any diameter. 







































THE RAND GROUP OF MINES. 


This process has been used to good ad- 
vantage by ‘‘ busted ’’ miners. Itshould 
be made a matter of historic record that 
the men who discovered the rich Butte 
claim, were so down on their luck at the 
time that they would have been forced to 
strike camp the following day. They ac- 
tually had to pound out and sell enough 
gold dust to raise the one dollar and sixty 
cents necessary to pay the fee for record- 
ing their location. That is ‘‘ paying from 
the grass roots ’’ indeed. 
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Gold occurs right in the country rock, 
with no quartz present. That, however, is 
not found in paying quantities, and the 
searcher looks for quartz veins of the metal 
carrying sort. These occur in ledges, 
sometimes running north and south and 
sometimes at right angles with the merid- 
ian.. They vary in width from mere 
threads and narrow ‘‘stringers,’’ to ledges 
twelve feet wide. The most promising 
sign about the Rand mines, perhaps, is 
that without exception the ledges “on 
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THE KINYON MINE. 


which shafts have been sunk widen and 
at least maintain their richness as they 
godown. Of course slight pinches occur, 
but passing on down, the ledge widens 
out again farther than ever. 

In the Wedge,— so called from its tri- 
angular shape, a sobrante between other 
claims —, at the depth of 165 feet the 
ledge is about five feet wide. I reached 
up in one of the drifts and quite without 
direction picked a piece of quartz from the 
top. On examining it later by sunlight 
free gold was clearly seen in three places 
on its surface. The milling of sixty tons 
of ore reported on just then ran $120 per 
ton. Surely, that is evidence that there 
are good mines on the Rand. 

On December 20, 1895, the Rand min- 
ing district was organized, thirty-three 
miners being present. Mr. E. B. Magin- 
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nis was elected Recorder, a position which 
he so well filled that at the election a year 
later, with over six hundred voting, he 
was reelected. The rmultitudinous claims 
recorded — now over eleven hundred — 
have kept him not a little engaged. The 
district included four townships, 28 and 29 
south, Range 40 east, in Kern county, and 
28 and 29 south, Range 41 east, in San 
Bernardino county, Mount Diablo base 
and meridian. It thus covers 144 square 
miles. Other strikes had preceded the 
St. Elmo, and aided in creating the belief 
that an extensive district was to be de- 
veloped. The Stringer group, in which 
the Merced, the Winnie, and the Yucca 
Tree, are the chief mines; the Black 
Hawk group, the Monkey Wrench, the 





THE WEDGE SHAFT HOUSE AND WHIM. 


Minnehaha, and the Bully Boy, were in 
this number, scattered over a consider- 
able space on several sides of Randsburg. 

The milling facilities of the Rand dis- 
trict are still in the inchoate stage like 
most of the camp. From most of the 
mines ore is hauled to Garlock, twelve 
miles distant. At that place there are 
five or six mills, but the ones that were 
working when I was in the place were of 
the most primitive character, few stamps, 
small surface of amalgam plates, and a 
shaking table that seemed like a toy 
rather than a practical device to save the 
concentrates,— three by four feet was my 
guess at the size of one of these tables, 
and the ore was run through with entirely 
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too great a flow of water. The proprie- 
tor of this mill was not too much intoxi- 
cated to do business quite,— he evidently 
knew what he was about. It is said that 
this man had refused thirty-five dollars a 
ton for the tailings of his mill, and prob- 
ably they were worth that. 

At the Cuddabach lake there is a far 
better mill, —now under lease by the 
Val Verde people,—where the appliances 
were more adequate and the work more 
careful. A full-sized Frue vanner was 
part of this mill, and ninety-five per cent 
of the assay value of the ore was said to 
be saved. 

Several of the mines on the Rand have 
ceased shipments of ore and are sacking 
their output and holding it for the com- 
pletion of more adequate milling facili- 
ties. 

The St. Elmo Company is forced to do 
this ; for the rich free milling cap of its 
claims has led down to an equally rich 
base ore ledge, and a smelter is necessary 
to reduceit. Thecompany operating this 
group plans to sink a shaft as deep as 
may be necessary to get water and put 
up a millon itsown ground. Some of the 
most beautiful specimens I saw were from 
this group. 

I was able to examine more closely 
than the other mines the Val Verde and 
the Wedge. The Wedge development 
consists of a single shaft and two drifts 
(at 75 and 165 feet). It seems to be a 
‘‘chimney ”’ of rich ore on the ledge, but 
its small area—the claim covers only 
thirty or forty feet on the ledge — will 
always make its working comparatively 
simple. 

A far more extensive proposition in the 
Val Verde group, which has been bought 
by the Randsburg Gold Mining, Milling, 
and Water Company, a corporation of 
which Colonel J. W. Pender is president 
and manager. Colonel Pender has mined 
in Wales, Cripple Creek, Chihuahua, 


Costa Rica, Leadville, Elkhorn (Montana), 
and the South African Rand. After an 
investigation of four months the company 
he has organized has bought the Val 
Verde group, which is made up of the 
Val Verde, Val Verde Number 2, Val 
Verde No. 3, the Luna, Sola, Zephyr, 
and La Monte claims, 140 acres in all. 
They lie half a mile east of the town of 
Johannesburg, and on the-same gold zone 
as the Rand group. Colonel Pender 
made me a diagram of a section of the 
mine with the following comment :— 


P. 
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Surface 


DIAGRAM OF THE VAL VERDE LEDGE 


P.—Porphyry. V.—Veins. G.—Granite. 


According to the development, it appears that 
the vein structure is formed in the parting of the 
porphyry. The diagram shows where two ribs 
of porphyry have been cut out by vein action. It 
is thought that the lower porphyry dike will 
also cut out, and the ore vein will be found to lie 
on the right hand porphyry dike; or in other 
words, the porphyry dike will be the foot wall,and 
the granite the hanging wall. The dike action 
is probably due solely to the gold-bearing con- 
dition of the district, both in the case of por- 
phyritic and trachytic dikes. It would be well 
for miners to bear in mind the necessity of cross- 
cutting through the schist, particularly where 
their ground covers two crystallized porphyritic 
dikes. The porphyritic mineral-bearing dikes of 
this section are thoroughly crystallized, carrying 
innumerable cleavages. The miners should 
watch small strings putting off into the schist, 
usually striking off diagonally from the main 
vein. These may not not be more than half an 
inch wide, but they frequent!y open up very 
quickly and furnish abundance of high grade 
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WHERE EVERY “‘ PROSPECT”’ PLEASES. 


ore. These conditions are especially true from 
the surface to the depth of 250 feet, where the 
formation was more compact and the vein action 
did not penetrate. 


Probably no person has made a more 
thorough investigation of the geology of 


this section than Colonel Pender. His 
expenses all the time he had been on the 
Rand he told me, for traveling and as- 
says, had been in the neighborhood of 
$350 a month. 

The gold belt, he says, is 110 or II5 
miles in length, beginning seven miles 
south of Mojave and extending to fifteen 
miles north of Post Office Springs in the 
Panamint range, west of Death valley. 
The width of the belt is from two to ten 
miles, and it outcrops chiefly in four 
places,— at its extreme southern end, 
the Mojave district; at the Rand, its 
largest outcrop; in the El Paso district ; 
and on the Panamint mountains. 

VOL. xxix.—36. 


The Panamint mentioned is not the 
silver mining section exploited fifteen or 
twenty years ago by Senator Jones and 
others as a part of the excitement con- 
nected with the Comstock bonanzas. 
That camp has been deserted and all its 
portables carted away. Its chief rem- 
nant is a group of heavy, old-fashioned 
billiard tables left standing in a cajion as 
not worth moving. The new Panamint 
is gold-bearing and ten or twelve miles 
distant at a place called Post Office 
Springs, and in Pleasant cafion. Much 
good rock has been found in the pros- 
pects there, but the fifty feet or so of 
depth reached is hardly sufficient to prog- 
nosticate on. 

To return a moment to the Val Verde’s 
development and plans. Three shafts 
have been sunk, the deepest about 75 
feet and the company plans thorough de- 
velopment and extensive improvements. 
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It has leased the Cuddabach Lake mill 
for three months, with privilege of three 
months more,— by far the best mill in 
that region,— it is sinking wells for fur- 
ther water supplies at the same place, 
and proposes to pipe it up to the Com- 
pany’s works to supply mills on the 
ground. These and other plans make it 


the most active and, so far as | could 
judge, the most intelligently conducted 


enterprise on the Rand. 

Mr. Henry E. Durden, of the State 
Mining Bureau, has given me a state- 
ment of the result of ten mill runs on 
Randsburg ore at the Garlock mill, as 
reported by one of the assistants of the 
Bureau. The consignments of ore are 
credited to the shipper, and do not always 
show from which mine they came. They 
are of from twenty to fifty ton lots. 


Mine or Shipper. 
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He also reports a run of five tons of 
ore from the Kinyon mine that yielded 
$2,724. 

The permanence of the camp cannot 
be said to be absolutely assured on the 
development already made. Noshaft in 
the district has yet gone down two hun- 
dred feet, and all the present workings 
are mere scratches on the ground in the 
eyes of ‘‘ hard rock’’ miners. Never- 
theless, some of the largest operators of 
the Cripple Creek, Tombstone, Silver 
Bow, andthe California mines and at least 
one from the African Rand itself, have 
invested in Rand mines. Thorough de- 
velopment is therefore only a matter of 
time. The first discoverers in mining 





districts are seldom the men best fitted 
to carry on a complicated and extensive 
business, and they must either sell their 
claims or take in as partners practical 
miners and business men with capital 
before proper development can be done. 
Since this article has been in preparation 
there have been sales reported of the Val 


Verde, the Butte, and the group of claims 
just north of the Butte, Wedge, and 


Kinyon mines, the Excelsior, J. |. C., 
and Big Wedge, all to men of experience 
and capital. 

As yet the development does not per- 
mit large forces of miners. A single 
shaft can employ but a few men even if 
continuously worked by three eight hour 
shifts. It needs many shafts and much 
drifting to give room for many miners. 
About thirty is the largest number em- 
ployed on any of the fifteen or twenty 
mines that are shipping ore. Regular 
wages are $3.00 per day. 

The present Randsburg is living on 
hope, that is on the prospectors and 
strangers who come to see rather than 
on the stable foundation of regular pay 
rolls and actual receipts from ore mined. 
This will cause fluctuations in the popu- 
lation. A rich strike in any mine will 
bring an influx of population, a time of 
quiet development work will cause the 
floaters to drift away. 

There are serious drawbacks in the 
situation. The greatest are the lack of 
water, fuel, and a railway. All can be 
remedied. There is no water in the 
town and nobody seems to think that 
any reasonable depth of boring will find 
it there. Some six miles distant, the 
Johannesburg Mining and Milling Com- 
pany has a well that supplies about 
seven thousand gallons a day, which is 
pumped to a reservoir cut in the solid 
rock of a little peak 310 feet above the 
well. From thence it is carried in a four- 
inch steel pipe to the town of Johannes- 
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A DRY CAMP. 


burg. 


The Skilling well, near this well, 
also gives good water in limited quantity, 
which is carried to Randsburg in casks 


and sold at four cents a gallon. This is 
the best water the town gets. Most of 
the supply is carted from Garlock, twelve 
miles distant. Some of this is good 
water, for there are several water carry- 
ing strata there. The water taken from 
nearest the surface is strongly impreg- 
nated with mineral salts, and samples 
have been known to show as much as 
one and one half per cent of arsenic. 
Well boring is going on in several places, 
—at Garlock to the deeper levels, at 
Cuddabach lake, ten miles northeast, and 
in the valley between Randsburg and 
Garlock. Sufficient water will be brought 
into the town, even if a pipe line or canal 
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has to be built from as far as Owen’s 
lake, seventy miles away. 

Fuel is at hand only in the shape of 
mesquite and sage brush, —sufficient for 
the camp fire and the miner’s hut, but a 
poor dependence for the steam engine or 
even the regular house range. Coal is 
said to exist in the mountains over be- 
yond Garlock, but it is likely that the 
railroad will bring it from a distance be- 
fore that is developed commercially. 
Now at the Cuddabach Lake mill coal can 
be laid down for twelve dollars a ton. 
At Randsburg it should cost a little more, 
owing to the elevation. Crude petroleum 
is used to a limited extent, but costs 
rather more than coal. 

The nearest railroad point is Kramer, 
a station on the Atlantic and Pacific line, 
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twenty-eight miles south of Randsburg. 
Stages run between the town and the sta- 
tion twice daily, as well as over the forty- 
eight miles between Randsburg and Mo- 
jave. Heavy freighting teams of eight, 
ten, and twelve mules or horses, also 
travel on these routes, laden with large 
and miscellaneous cargoes,— all the sup- 
plies and building materials for the dis- 
trict. The scarcity of wood controls 
local architecture. Construction is of 
the flimsiest, and nowhere else have | 
seen the combination of a solid stone fire 
place and chimney and canvas walls. 
Rumors of immediate railway spurs 
into the town were rife in the talk of its 
inhabitants, — the Santa Fe _ people 
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already had five carloads of rails at 
Kramer and were to begin laying track 
within ten days, and the Southern Pacific 
was not to be far behind,—but | have 
been able to find no good authority for 
these reports. The situation presents 
no great difficulty, it would seem, and if 
the town grows there will undoubtedly 
be a railroad there. Indeed the maps of 
California show a proposed railroad from 
Mojave eastward up through the Death 
Valley region that would pass within a 
mile or two of the Rand. 

| have spoken of capitalists coming to 
the Rand as insuring its amplest develop- 
ment, but very many people ask,— Is it 
a poor man’s camp? The answer can 
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not be categorically yes or no,— it must 
refer to the advantages and drawbacks 
spoken of, relate facts and instances, 
and leave the persons interested to cast 
up the chances. 

‘ The free gold and the richness of the 
cap ledges, due to the fact that no water 
has ever dissolved the surface rocks and 
dissipated their gold, are great advan- 
tages, and the fact that there are sam- 
pling works on the spot where the poor 


man may take his ore five or ten sacks 
at a time, and get quick returns on it. 
: On the other hand, the desert has 
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been pretty well covered with claims 
already. Miners’ monuments dot the sur- 
face everywhere, and a map shown me 
by Messrs. Shepard, Wheeler & Rhodes, 
mining engineers at Randsburg, looked 
like a crazy quilt, so numerous and so 
conflicting were the claims plotted. 
There is room there for years of litiga- 
tion over side lines and end lines, over 
abandonments and relocations. There 
would be small chance, it would seem, for 
any inexperienced prospector to come into 
the district and pick out a claim of value 
already unlocated,— and yet stranger 



















‘“*HOW MUCH TO THE TON?”’ 


things have happened ; for every mining 
district is full of instances of ‘‘fool’s luck.’’ 

Expenses are necessarily high. For 
instance, the average cost of supplies for 
a prospecting party of three men for 
thirty days is about seventeen dollars, 
and their outfit of tools, blankets, tent, 
and two burros, would cost about sev- 
enty-four dollars additional. In Rands- 
burg meals cost from thirty-five to fifty 
cents and beds fifty cents and a dollar,— 
there have been times when beds could 
not be had at any price. 

But after all, these particulars are in- 
teresting only to the few, and it is the 
social aspect of the strange conglomer- 
ation of people gathered from all the four 
winds that it is interesting to see and 
hear about. 

The stage from Mojave (the native 
calls it Mo-har’-vey with a roll on the 7) 
starts at nine in the morning, with its 
miscellaneous load of capitalists, carpen- 
ters, prospectors, miners, drummers, 
fakers, newspaper correspondents, and 
perhaps a traveling company of barn 
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stormers. The ‘‘divining rod’’ man 


may be there with his wonderful bit of 


wood which will show unerringly the 
presence of gold or water hundreds of feet 
below the surface. It isa queer epitome 
of this treasure seeking world. 

At a little after four this stage load of 
weary people alights at Randsburg in the 
presence of a large and interested crowd. 
The populace has gathered to welcome 
the new arrivals and get the mail. Soon 
a long line is formed at the post office 
door waiting for the distribution. In 
that crowd are all the well known types 
of the mining camp. Sturdy Cornish- 
men from the mines, tramp-like prospec- 
tors from the hills and desert, keen 
dealers in mines that others have found, 
gamblers, actors, mule-punchers, and the 
general riff raff that gather whenever 
gold clinks and moral restraints are lax. 
The deputy sheriff is there, with a fierce 
black mustache, a slouchy sombrero, a 
long black frock coat, high boots, and 
protruding pistol. There are women in 
the crowd, but the most prominent are not 
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the most worthy. As night draws down 
the crowd thickens. Dinner over, there is 
nothing to do but to ‘‘takein the town.”’ 
The huts and tents are too cold to stay 
in during the evening,—even the rooms at 
the hotel are not warm enough for com- 
fort when the cold wind from the moun- 
tain snowfields howls across the desert 
and up the cafion in which Randsburg 
lies. The saloons, concert halls, dance 
houses, gambling places,—and often one 
‘large apartment is all of these combined, 
— are filled to overflowing with a con- 
tinually changing crowd. Not many are 
there to gamble, or drink, or dance, but 
most simply to pass the time in talk with 
their fellows where it is comfortably 
warm and light. It is quite the thing to 
make the rounds of these places each 
evening. To go from the ‘ Elite’’ to 
the ‘‘ White Fawn,’’ and thence to the 
‘* Oriole.’’ This is supposing you have 


not had the honor to be madea member of 
the ‘‘Steam Beer Club,’’ the most ex- 
Clusive social organization of the camp, 
whose sessions, particularly for initiation, 
are entertaining enough to remove all 


desire to wander. Any person, mine- 
owner, business man, whomsoever you 


desire to see, is pretty sure to be found 
on this pilgrimage. The hotel lobbies 
are just as well filled. Partof this paper 
has been written in a crowd around the 
hotel stove so dense as hardly to allow 
sufficient room for the movement of the 
elbow. 

A church is building at Randsburg,— 
and if it will allow a suggestion, there is 
no way in which it can serve the cause 
it stands for so well, as by keeping its 
main hall open every night, warmed, 
lighted, supplied with papers, magazines, 
and books, and occasionally with light 
entertainments of music and amusing 
speaking. ‘ 

There have been three or four shooting 
affrays among the sporting element of the 
town, but fortunately there are several 
prominent men on the ground who know 
how to deal with the toughs. A citizens’ 
committee has been formed and has given 
unmistakable notice that ‘‘ the next 
shooting will lead to a necktie party.’’ 
The Carson fight drew away a large 
number of the sports, who staged to 
Keeler, Nevada, and there took train for 
Carson, most of them not to return. 

I have spoken of Johannesburg inci- 
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GUARDING HIS MONUMENT. 


dentally. It lies over a little ridge about 
a mile and a half from the straggling 
streets and hodge-podge buildings of 
Randsburg, but it came into being ina 
very different way. Randsburg, as it 
happened, is on section 35 of its township, 
and it occurred to certain persons that 
section 36 is a school section. They 
bought title to it from the State, and as 
it lies on a broad, gently sloping valley 
with an extensive outlook of distant moun- 
tains, they put it in the hands of a prom- 
inent firm of real estate dealers, who laid 
out a town in regular blocks with broad 
thoroughfares and proceeded in orthodox 
‘*boom town’”’ style. They secured the 
erection of a fine hotel, a bank, a post- 
office, sampling works, and other import- 
ant buildings, and developed and piped in 
the water supply I have mentioned. They 
sold corner lots and villa lots, and were 
preparing to hold an auction sale in regu- 
lar fashion. But there was a rift in the 
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lute, the ground was covered by mineral 
locations andas ina mining district mineral 
claims take precedence of any other, the 
company could not give a perfect title, 
even though, as they advertised, it was 
exactly such a title as would be given in 
any city. This may be cured, if it can 
be shown that there are no minerals in 
paying quantity in that particular ground, 
but, lam told, it has dampened the ardor 
of purchasers, and hampered the opera- 
tions of the company. 

Titles in Randsburg are no better, but 
they are frankly squatter locations, ex- 
cept where made by consent of the owner 
of the mineral claim that covers the 
ground. And Randsburg aspires to no 
auction sales of corner lots. 

Such are the beginnings, as | have seen 
them, of the California Rand. | believe 
its villages will grow into permanent 
towns with all the necessaries and con- 
veniences that money can develop on the 
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desert. I believe that the mines will con- 
tinue for many years to grow in import- 
ance and in the stream of gold they will 
send out into the world’s commerce. But 
| am no prophet, | am not even a mining 
expert. It may be that the veins will 
peter out when the granite is reached, 
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and the gold that is undoubtedly on the 
surface may be but one of the many mi- 
rages of the desert. In that case the peo- 
ple will leave, and the mockery of a town 
will stand for years preserved from decay 
by the dry air of the place, but peopled 
only by lean coyotes and desert rats. 


Chae SL hrssns. 





THE PRODUCING MINES OF THE RAND DISTRICT, MARCH, 1897. 
































Name. | Date Located. | Despest | Value of, Locators. (Owners in Parenthesis.) 
e DA. Si ceoosacens Apr. 25, 1895.. -— 100 ft. | John Singleton, Cc. A. Bur- 
oO. | 70,000 cham, F. M. Mooers. (The 
3 [faye SOT] Seaeeec sek | same and Patrick Reddy, 
” \ Yellow Aster ...... | Jan. 14, 1896 (?) 80 ft. | 
i . Between Apr. 25) | (Worked under lease by Mr. 
etd CI be scan ccc and Dec. 20, 1895 45 ft. | | Flannigan.) 
Minnehaha ........... | Allg. TOSS: ..<.<.:0 30 ft. | - ito Hau- 
A. A. Nixon, C. S. Richards, 
Diack Mawle ...3.3..0.. Sept. 14, 1895...) 100 ft. | 8,000 o ' Kuffel, L. A. Swart- 
out. 
G > . Ki » Be Bl 5 
rg mo Feb. 11, 1896....| 140 ft. | 35,000 bag B. Kinyon, J 
; John Gilmore, Chris Matsen, 
v | Yucca Tree.......| Feb. 26, 1896....) 60 ft. Chas. A. Koehn. 
3 } | Bert Prosser, Ed Hammond, 
@ /Winnie.......... Apr. 15, 1896....| 60 ft. |\\ 15,000 ( Sr. 
9 ¥, “ Green, A. M. Mugler,. 
3 | Merced........... May 6, 1896. .... go ft. | ky D. Stevens, R. E. Stev- 
ai a + Raney, H. 
80.000 . Ramey, B. B. Summers 
NUE sdc:s tna s anieiaaedien Mar. 29, 1896....| 175 ft. , © teeien, ’ 
Bros., Mrs. Li , 
Monkey Wrench. ....| Apr. 2, 1896..... 4o ft. “a } ae Mas meen 
H. Ashford, (H. J. Ashford, L. 
King Solomon......... Apr. 6, 1896.....} 138 ft. 8,000 R. Ashford, Harold Ashford, 
Thos. Bul 
Rose L. Burcham. (Randsburg 
Vel VO Biss icusdsess Apr. 8, 1896..... 86 ft. 12,000 Mining, Milling & Water 
Co.) 
eee ney May 16, 1896....| 60 ft. 7,000 | A. Coultas, B. M. Atkinson. 
i NED cde saat S. G. Drouillard, (St. Elmo 
(One, Two, and Three.) July 15, 1896..../ 80 ft. 12,000 M. & M. Co.) 
Tea Kay . Jas. W. Rogers, Chas. T. 
or ‘ Wedge ”....... Aug. 5, 1866... | 165 ft. —— Pepper, Edward | L. Allen. 







































A FLUTTER of indignation 
Criticism has been roused among 
of the State friends of the University be- 
cause of certain attacks on its 
constitution, and particularly 
onits honored President, made 
anonymously in one of the college journals. The 
flutter was not a storm only because the cause 
was not regarded as worthy of any great amount 
of attention. It was like one of those petulant 
outbreaks which young people sometimes make in 
their own homes against those whom they ought 
to love and honor most, —and really do love and 
honor, if the bottom facts were reached. If it is 
more than that, the University and President 
Kellogg have friends and admirers enough at 
home and abroad to rebuke such black disloyalty. 
The OVERLAND is proud to be counted as one 
of the continual friends and allies of the Univer- 
sity, — as of all that the University stands for,— 
and is glad to voice what it believes is universal 
sentiment on the part of those who know best 
the University of California, and President Kel- 
logg. 

Personal considerations aside, one of the most 
urgent needs of the University is that the tradi- 
tion of an itinerant presidency be broken down. 
The University of Michigan has just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Doctor Angell’s 
presidency. This term covers nearly the whole 
history of the University of California; but in 
that quarter of a century this University has had 
seven presidents, to say nothing of an occasional 
‘“‘interregnum.”’ A gentleman well informed on 
American university matters remarked only a 
few days ago, with more truth than elegance, 
that ‘‘the frequent changes in the presidency 
have given this University a black eye, as noth- 
ing else has done.”? This view cannot, in our 
judgment, be too strongly insisted on ; for public 
sentiment greatly needs to be educated up to ex- 
pecting long terms in that office. 

In the college paper the criticism is made on the 
present administration of the University that it 
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permits too great liberty to the several depart- 
ments. The statement is open to reasonable 
question. But this fact should be pointed out, 


‘that whatever is worst in departmental inde- 


pendence is furthered by the policy of installing 
a new president every four or five years. The 
faculty as a body is perpetual. The president, 
under so uncertain a tenure of office, has no fair 
opportunity of working out a well articulated 
system of administration. 

The bad sort of departmental independence, we 
take it, is that which results from no system or 
purpose,— from merely letting matters drift. 
The desirable kind of departmental independence 
is that which results from a consistent purpose 
to foster initiative and individuality, for the gen- 
eral good. Independence of this latter kind has 
done much to give the German universities their 
pre-eminence in the academic world. We think it 
may fairly be said that such freedon as exists in 
the several departments at Berkeley today is 
mainly of this latter sort. 

But the argument for a longer term of service 
in the presidency is not merely impersonal. The 
present incumbent of the office is an eminently 
suitable man with whom to try the effect of a 
longer term. He has the unbounded respect of 
all who know him; and with those who know 
him best, this respect is deepened into personal 
affection. There was something peculiarly touch- 
ing in the presentation to him, on the last Char- 
ter Day, by a large number of the young lady 
students, of a memorial to be placed in his library 
and in the letter of acknowledgment which he 
sent to the donors. It was all done so quietly 
that few outside the student body knew of the 
occurrence; but it was none the less significant 
for being unheralded. 

The material prosperity which has recently be- 
gun to dawn upon the University has not come 
by chance. The energetic Regents and Alumni 
who have done so much of the direct work of se- 
curing these new resources, would have had a 
much more difficult task,—indeed, an impossible 
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task,— if there had not been a really great Uni- 
versity already built up at Berkeley, to which they 
could point as an earnest of the future. You 
can’t sound a reveille on a penny tin-trumpet. 
And President Kellogg has been and is one of 
the largest factors in the making of a Univer- 
sity of such character that it has appealed to 
thoughtful men and women as worthy of large 
gifts. It has been a matter of no small impor- 
tance to have a man who commands, as he does, 
at least as much respect East as West. 

Moreover, in this time of material prosperity, 
what the University chiefly needs in a president 
is one who will keep its spiritual character up to 
and above the level of its material goods. This 
President Kellogg is especially well fitted to do. 
His tastes and influence are on the side of the 
highest scholarship and culture. Personally he 
is a Christian gentleman of the finest type. 
Under his administration, the faculty has been 
singularly free from discord andanimosity. The 
whole tendency and endeavor of his administra- 
tion are toward the better things of University 
life. Under these circumstances there appear to 
be the strongest reasons why all well wishers of 
the University should seek to extend rather than 
to cut short his term of service. No one need 
fear that he will hold on to the office unduly. 
With his keen sense of what is fitting, and with 
his disinclination for strife, there is much more 
reason to fear that he may insist upon withdraw- 
ing, long before the time, from a position which 
exposes him to so much of unkind and unthink- 
ing criticism. 


THERE is such a thing as 


Our formulating a reform in our 
Consul in consular service without lay- 
Sydney. ing down cast iron rules or 


adopting any method but one 
of common business principles. To say that 
there shall be a regular consular service like the 
army and navy service, and that a man once in 
office should be always in office, we are not pre- 
pared to uphold. Rather let every consular of- 
ficer stand on his own feet in political office, as he 
would in business were he a private citizen. If 
it is fully proven that an office-holder abroad is 
of great benefit to this country and more than 
meets all expectations and ‘requirements, then 
let us keep him in office. By sucha method we 
should have in the course of years a body of 
servants abroad that would be a credit to the 
country and indirectly a source of revenue. 
Every ex-consular officer is able to appreciate 
the opportunities a consul has to direct trade 


and aid our commercial houses, and also to ap- 
preciate how little thanks there is for so doing. 
After three or four vears of faithful, arduous 
service the good consul is turned down with the 
same grace as the consul who has done nothing. 
The good and the bad alike go out with each 
change of administration. 

The chambers of commerce of Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, and of other cities on 
this coast that do business with Sydney, have 
petitioned the President to retain as consul at 
Sydney Geo. W. Bell of Virginia, a Democrat. 
Consul Bell has been of inestimable benefit to 
our shippers. They owe him and the adminstra- 
tion that sent him a debt of gratitude. He re- 
ceives a salary from the government of $2000. 
It could better pay him $4000 than lose him, any 
business house would, and yet the chances are 
that politics are stronger than business principles 
and that Consul Bell will join the big army of 
ex’s within the year. 

This prophecy is based on the policy of past 
adminstrations. Mr. McKinley, however, may 
take into consideration such cases as this, and 
grant the prayers of our merchants and ship- 
pers. 


GOVERNOR BUDD has 
demonstrated beyond cavil 
the wisdom of the veto 
power. His veto of the in- 
famous Coyote Bill has met 
with universal approbation and we have to yet 
hear of one condemning voice. The press of the 
State is for once united regardless of party in ap- 
plauding his action. By one scratch of his pen 
he -has defeated the thievery of tricksters and 
saved the State $287,000. Men like Smith of 
Bakersfield, who are sent to the State Senate to 
represent all their constituents and turn out the 
tool of a few, should go down with the fraudu- 
lent measures they advocate and become a by- 
word in the mouths of the men they misrepre- 
sent. The history of the passage of this bill is 
too questionable to warrant repetition here, but 
the people of the State will not forget the men 
who were the ringleaders in the gigantic plot. 


Veto 
of the 
Coyote Bill. 


IT IS amusing to see the 


Jonah nervous haste and agitation 
Swallows with which the makers and 
the sellers of impure food are 
Whale, clamoring for the establish- 


ment of a ‘“‘ Pure Food Con- 
gress.”’ All these worthy gentlemen vociferously 
declare they are in favor of pure food, and are 
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making frantic efforts for the control of the ana- 
lytical department of the bureau of inspection. 
There is being manufactured a morbid sentiment 
in favor of men who label apple-sauce cranberry 
or raspberry jelly, and who color their products 
with aniline dye made from coal tar. In a list 
given in the daily papers as a warning to con- 
sumers on the subject of currant jellies, out of 
eighteen samples analyzed by State Chemist 
Wenzell, ten were absolute imitations. There 
are inspired items going the rounds of the daily 
press to show that the California manufacturer 
is suffering from the poor goods offered in this 
market by Eastern producers, when as a maicter 
of fact there were six of the most prominent pack- 
ers of fruit jellies in California who sold abso- 
lute imitations, and not a few who deliberately 
labeled achemically dyed ‘‘ apple-sa.s ”’ with an 
acid flavor ‘‘ Pure Raspberries prepared for fam- 
ily use from the best California Fruit’?! And 
the end is not yet. The Manufacturers and 
Producers’ Association must not become the 
Jonah that willswallow the whale, but now that 
the whale has started in its meal on an elaborate 
system of fraud let it draw into its maw the 
maker of spices, the condensed milk man, the 
butter maker, the honey manufacturer, the glu- 
cose candy man, and the thousand and one other 
corporations or individuals who combine to make 
of humanity’s stomach a receptacle for the latest 
inventions in aniline coloring, nut husk spices, 
and chemical flavorings. 

It is not surprising that there should be a howl 
from the gentlemen concerned, and the ‘‘ associ- 
ated villainy ”’ will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that the OVERLAND MONTHLY proposes to 
publish a list of their names and products, in 
order to give the warning of the food inspection 
bureau a wider circulation in the State at large 
than yet attained by the daily newspapers. On 
the other hand itis only right that the makers 
of pure products should be given all possible 
protection and the widest publicity possible, 
through advertisement, though the editorial de- 
partment has yet to learn of an unadulterated 
- product. It is sincerely hoped that the country 

exchanges of the OVERLAND MONTHLY on 
the Pacific coast will take up the good fight. 


IN regard to the label 

The Dictionary adopted by some of the local 
and the food manufacturers to con- 
Food label. form with the California law, 

a definition of so-called grape- 

sugar is in point; the Standard Dictionary, page 
503, under the head DEXTROSE reads as follows: 
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—‘*A sugar found largely in the vegetable king- 
dom and in honey, also in the animal organism, 
as in the blood, liver, urine, etc. It is the princi- 
pal member of the group to which it gives its 
name, and is much less sweet than cane-sugar. 
It is made commercially by treating starch with 
sulphuric acid. The resulting solid product is 
called grape-sugar, and the syrup, glucose.” 








NOTICE 
CONSUMERS 


The contents of this 





package is printed 
on the label as re- 
quired by the laws 
of the State of Cali- 
fornia, so that you 
may know just what 


you are buying. 


le RONOR 
CONTAINS 
| Fruit Juice, eat 
| Grape Sugar, 10< | 
Glucose, . . 35 | 
“Cane Sugar, 10< | 
‘Total, . . . 100s | 
[WABALALASASALALA SASH 


NOTICE 
DEALERS 


This label ts print- 
ed to conform to 





the requirements of 
the pure food laws 
of the State of Cal 
forniaandtoprotect 
dealers from arrest 


and prosecution 




















The local manufacturers having claimed in- 
jury through the sale of spurious Eastern made 
goods, the San Francisco Chronicle has the fol- 
lowing to offer editorially as a remedy :— 


‘Touching the case of the Los Angeles con- 
cern, a second analysis, for which the service of 
a chemist at one of the California universities 
could doubtless be had, would be desirable from 
many points of view. The manufacturer has 
made affidavit that his jelly is composed of the 
best grade of currants and pure cane sugar. He 
asserts that a mistake was made in the Board’s 
analysis, or that a fraud was perpetrated upon 
him. In such a case as this the purchase of 
more of this special brand in open market by a 
committee of the Board, its sealing in the pres- 
ence of the dealer, and its delivery for analysis 
to the professor of chemistry at Berkeley or 
Stanford, ought to settle the question once and 
for all. No one could dispute the fairness of 
such atest. If the result of it should be to verify 
the first analysis the prestige of the Board would 
at once be raised, and if not, then the Board 
would have the best of all reasons to make a 
change in its laboratory management and cut off 
present risks. 

Incidental to the hue and cry that the cam- 
paign of the Board is directed solely against Cal- 
ifornia products, it might be well to include some 
imported articles besides catsup in the series of 
tests. Try tea, coffee, and spices, for example. 
Try foreign wines and spirits. This would do 
away, in a measure, with the shrieks of locality, 
and at the same time be of special service to the 
cause. 


INNUMERABLE tonics con- 


Beer as taining a quantity of malt as 
a an ingredient, beers, and ales, 
Food. are being constantly adver- 


tised on our dead walls and 
in the public prints as the great desiderata in the 
line of tonics for convalescent invalids. Beer is 
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as much food, according to the testimony of the 
beer-maker, as is Liebig’s or Armour’s extract of 
beef and as such should come under the strict 
censorship of the food inspection bureaus. 

It is a current fact that not a few of the differ- 
ent brands of beer used as a common beverage 
in San Francisco contain not an ounce of hops. 
It is well known that the beer once praised by 
the ruddy-cheeked Briton as a-drink creative of 
both brawn and muscle is a thing of the past, 
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and that modern beer drinkers are systematically 
attacking their kidneys with a combination of 
harmful acids and laying by a stock of rheuma- 
tism to curse them in their old age. Considering 
the amount of beer consumed in San Francisco 
the inspection of the amber liquid is more im- 
portant than is that of raspberry jellies. In a 
future issue an analysis of the ingredients in the 
beer sold in San Francisco will be given in these 
columns. 











Pre=-Historic Greece. 


IT IS only necessary to mention that Professor 
Manatt has at last published his long looked 
for study of the monuments and culture of pre- 
Homeric Greece to claim the immediate attention 
of scholars. Under the title of The Mycenaean 
Age he has abridged, simplified, and put into 
popular style, the result of the studies and dis- 
coveries of the famous Grecian archeologist, 
Chrestos Tsountas, at Mycene. Dr. Dérpfeld 
in his introduction to the work remarks that 
prior to the explorations of Schliemann and 
Tsountas, ‘‘ The Homeric poems were our sole 
source of light upon the civilization of the pre- 
historic or Heroic Age.” 

To American and English scholars the obliga- 
tion to Professor Manatt is almost as great as to 
Tsountas ; for until the appearance of this work 
it was only possible to read of this period in the 
modern Greek of Tsountas’s rather disjointed 
and rambling account. The book is profusely 
illustrated by twenty-two full page plates and 
one hundred and sixty-nine pen drawings. 


The Macmillan Balzac.2 


ZOLA has likened the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine ”’ 
to the tower of Babel, which the architect had 
not and never could have time to finish. Yet 
like the fame of Babel it, unfinished as it is, 
ranks with the greatest monuments of all ages. 


‘The Mycenzan Age. By Tsountas and J. I. Manatt. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1897. $6.00 


2A Harlot’s Progress. By Honoré de Balzac New York: 
The Macmillan Company: 1897. 2 vols. 





It is only within the past few years that Ameri- 
can readers have been able to appreciate the 
magnitude of this man’s work. Translations by 
scholars have brought the ‘‘ Comédie’’ promi- 
nently before the public and the Macmillan edi- 
tion is one of the best of these. The last of his 
novels that they have put on the market is Les 
Splendeurs et Mis*res des Courtisanes, or as they 
style it, 4 Harlot’s Progress. It is a story of 
social life, full of plot and color. It ranks with 
** Ferragus,’’ and ‘‘Duchesse de Langeais’”’ as 
the most powerful novels of plot in the Comédie. 
The volume is handsomely bound and illustrated 
uniformly with the edition. 


The Latest in Poster Lore.* 


MR. PERCIVAL POLLARD has demonstrated 
that he can tell a story in pictures quite as clev- 
erly as he can in words. ‘Posters in Miniature is 
a collection of the very best posters of the year 
1896. The introduction is by Edward Penfield, 
and among the artists whose work is represented 
are Grasset, Beardsley, Jossot, Reid, Dixon, and 
George Wharton Edwards. The OVERLAND 
comes into the collection with two posters, one 
by Dixon and the other by Bird. The most in- 
teresting of the collection are the designs by 
Cherét, from whom there are a number of clever 
sketches. The book is presented in beautiful 
color, the cover design is by Steinlin, black and 
red on yellow, and the pages are printed on extra 
heavy coated paper. 


3Posters in Miniature. R. H. Russell & Co.: New York and 
London: 1897. 
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On French Literature.' 


THE admirers of Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Dau- 
det, as well as those who have dipped deeper into 
French literature and have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with Rabelais, Montaigne, Racine, Moliére, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others who have made 
the literature of France glorious, will thank Pro- 
fessor Wells for his admirable review. 

Modern French Literature is in no manner a 
text-book for schoolsand school children that any- 
one might compile. It is the product of a man 
who has read deeply and sympathetically, and 
who has had the patience to record his criticisms 
and opinions. The style is chatty and easy to 
read, and the book is successful in its purpose of 
interesting the reader in the work of the French 
writers. It should be in every library. 


Back-Log Studies.’ 


‘“*THE Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” 
should always have for a companion in every 
well regulated library Charles Dudley Warner’s 
charming Back-Log Studies. No more graceful, 
tender, and ever humorous little collection of 
conceits and chat was ever written. Every page 
contains a mine of ideas, every sentence some- 
thing worth remembering. But its contents are 
too well known to need review; for since 1874, 
it has been a favorite on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Houghton, Mifflin, and Company have 
published the twenty-fourth edition of the book 
in its original form with the quaint illustrations 
by Hoppin, which we have learned to love in 
spite of the fact that they are very poor art. 


Old English Ballads.; 


ANOTHER book of which it is said that its first 
edition was sold on the day of publication, is a 
volume of Old English ‘Ballads, illustrated by 
George Wharton Edwards, with an introduction 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. Surely this is an in- 
stance to comfort the hearts of those who croak 
that the genuine love of literature is dying out, 
for here we have simply the old familiar ballads, 
beginning with Chevy Chace, closing with Sir 
Patrick Spens, with Mr. Mabie’s schoiarly intro- 
duction and Mr. Edwards’s sympathetic artistic 
interpretation ; and the book receives such a re- 
ception as is rarely granted to anything else than 


1 Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers: 186. $1.50. 

2Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1897. $1.25. 

301d English Ballads. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany: $2.00. For salein San Francisco by Doxey. 
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a new book from that novelist who happens for 
the time being to lead in the scale of popularity. 
The book is one which collectors will soon value, 
and for these an edition on large paper has been 
specially prepared. 

The illustrations are unique and numerous, 
making the work more valuable both to the book 
lover and the gift giver. In fact it is just the 
thing for a handsome present. 


Briefer Notice. 


IN THIS day, when Congresses of Religion are 
the rage, a simple, easily comprehended hand- 
book of one of the great Oriental faiths will find a 
large reading public. Miss Reed’s sketch of 
the origin and teachings of Buddhism‘ is to be 
commended. She says: ‘‘It is not the object 
of the present work to follow the system in the 
various changes through which it has passed, 

but to present, in as brief a manner as 
is consistent with accuracy, the authoritative 
teachings of primitive and genuine Buddhism.”’ 
The chapter headings show the scope of the 
study, — *‘ Primitive Buddhism,’’ ‘‘ Numerous 
Buddhas,” ‘‘Sketch and Teachings of Buddha,”’ 
** Order of Monks,” and “‘ L iterature.”’ 


THE High School Class Book of Drawing and Nor- 
mal Class ‘Book of Drawing’ are valuable accessory 
books for the teacher. The first, intended for high 
school pupils, includes outlines for study and 
practise in mechanical drawing, geometrical con- 
struction, perspective, designing, modeling, his- 
toric ornament, and the application of various 
forms to decorative designs, besides studies in 
charcoal, crayon, and water colors. The courses 
outlined in the book and the suggestions for 
study, reading, and work, are all eminently prac- 
tical, and if followed will enable pupils, when 
they leave school, to apply their graphic knowl- 
edge and skill — the true end of art education in 
schools. 

The second book is designed for normal school 
students and for teachers who, without any spe- 
cial preparation, are required to teach drawing. 
It covers, in brief compass, normal courses in the 
different kinds and applications of drawing, and 
furnishes just the guidance and help that teachers 
need in conducting classes satisfactorily in that 
branch. Both books can be used in connection 
with any system of drawing. 


4Primitive Buddhism. By E. A. Reed, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co.: 1896. $1 00. 

5High School Class Book of Drawing. Christine Gordon 
Sullivan. American Book Company: New York: 1897. @5° 
cents. 

Normal School Class Book of Drawing. did. 
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THE scene of Guston de Latour,' an unfinished 
romance by the late Mr. Walter Pater, is laid in 
France, at the period of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the central figure is drawn on 
lines corresponding to the portrait of Marius the 


Epicurean, a refined and ardent nature devel- 


1Gaston De Latour. By Walter Pater. New York: The 
Macmillan Company: 1896. $1.50. 
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oping under the influences of an age of transi- 
tion, parallel to that of the Antonines. This vol- 
ume, which is published in response to wishes 
very generally expressed by Mr. Pater’s admir- 
ers, will complete the series of his collected writ- 
ings. It has been prepared for the press by Mr. 
C. L. Shadwell, of Oriel College. 




















AS THE season opens, thoughts of expectant 
travelers turn toward the various points of inter- 
est, in the endeavor to decide which presents 
the most valid claims to superiority. In moun- 
tain scenery accessible to those unable to endure 
the hardships of ‘‘ roughing it,’’ Pike’s Peak is 
vastly pre-eminent. The visitor sits in a com- 
fortable car and is carried up the Cog Wheel 
Road through scenes of the greatest earthly 
grandeur. From the top the view is the climax 
of a lifetime; it seems as though the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory of them were spread 
beneath the eye. Then down again, past the 
wonderful succession of varied marvels of rock 
formation, with the smiling plain, the Garden 
of the Gods, and Colorado Springs, with its tree- 
lined streets and fair villas, ever before the eye, 
till the voyager is landed at Manitou, the haunt 
of the Great Spirit of the Indians, and worthy its 
name, for the high thoughts it inspires of rever- 
ent gratitude for all this sublimity. 


MR. JOHN M. COOK, head of the firm of 
Thomas Cook and Son, of Cook’s Tours, has 
just been honored by the King of Greece, who 
has created him an officer Of the national and 
royal Order of the Saviour. This is a recogni- 
tion of the services Mr. John M. Cook and his 
firm have rendered to Greece, for some years 
past, by developing the facilities and arrange- 
ments for international communication with that 
country. 





APROPOS of the article on ‘‘ Military Schools ” 


it is gratifying to record in this number 
that Paul Anderson Dinsmore, a Captain of 
Cadets at Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 
last year, has been appointed to the United States 
Military Academy, has passed his examinations, 
and is under orders to report at West Point. 
Mr. Dinsmore spent nearly five years at Tamal- 
pais Academy and maintained a high record. 
He is son of the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of San José. 


THE Complete Poetical Works of Foaquin Miller 
will be published May rst by the Whitaker & 
Ray Company, San Francisco, in one volume. 
The book will include “‘ Songs of the Sierras,’’ 
“Songs of the Sunland,” ‘‘Songs of Italy,” 
**Songs of the Mexican Seas,”’ “‘ Songs of the 
Soul,” ‘* Classic Shades,” and many of the 
shorter poems that have never appeared in 
any book. This will be the first and only 
complete edition of his poetical works. The 
poet has worked for several years on the 
final revision of his poems. The preface and foot- 
notes are almost an autobiography. They will 
at least clear away much of the mystery that 
has always clung to this remarkable man. The 
volume will be printed with two columns to the 
page and will be upwards of five hundred pages. 
The only embellishment will be the insertion of 
a frontispiece showing the poet as a young man, 
in middle age, on horseback, and as he is today. 
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IN ORDER to bring public opinion forcibly to 
the mind of the new President, regarding the 
recognition of belligerent rights of Cuba, the 
OVERLAND desires all friends of that policy to 
sign, and to induce others to sign, the form be- 
low, and return it to this office. In order that 
they may do so with full knowledge, the fol- 
lowing summary of international law is given: 

This is nota question of annexation but simply 
of recognizing the fact that war exists in Cuba, 
and allowing fair play to both parties. 

By international law, as laid down by its best 
exponents, the recognition of an insurrectionary 
government asa belligerent, simply puts it on the 
same footing, so far as we are concerned, as any 
other foreign power with whom we are at peace. 
Its acts of war against the power from which it 
revolts then become a matter of its own affairs, 
not to be looked upon as piracy, murder, or incen- 
diarism, and on the other hand the other party is 
not allowed either in the treatment of prisoners 
or in the destruction of private property to de- 
part from the ordinary rules of civilized warfare. 

Between the two parties at war in such case, 
we are bound by international law to keep strict 
neutrality, and if we aid either party it is at the 
risk of being called to account by the other, and 
failing proper explanation or reparation, we are 
liable to have war declared against us by the ag- 
grieved nation, provided that nation wishes to 
do so. We may trade with either or both na- 
tions, and by our treaty with Spain free ships 
would mean free goods, — in other words Cuban 
property in American vessels would not be sub- 
ject to seizure. That, however, does not apply 
to contraband of war. We could not ship to 
Cuba articles specially adapted to the purposes 
of war, nor supplies of any kind destined for 
military or naval use. We could send medicines, 
and supplies to those parts of the island where 
military operations are not actually in progress. 
Contraband of war includes military, and not 
civil, persons and dispatches. Either belligerent 
has the right to stop and search neutral ships, 
except public ships. Should Spain declare a 
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blockade of Cuban ports, arid make it effective 
by so placing her ships of war as to make it 
dangerous to attempt to pass, and give due 
notice of the blockade, then American ships at- 
tempting to run the blockade would be subject to 
the forfeiture of ship and cargo. 

An acknowledgment, therefore, of Cuban bel- 
ligerency not carried any further,— that is, if we 
should not become the ally of either party and 
consequently the enemy of the other, would be 
only an expression of opinion, unfriendly to 
Spain it is true, but calling for no special action 
on her part. 

Should belligerency be declared, filibustering 
would still be illegal, and our government would 
be committing an unfriendly act, liable to be met 
by adeclaration of war, if it did not suppress it, 
but filibusters captured by Spain would be pris- 
oners of war, and not subject to execution for 
piracy. 

It will be seen that the chief effect of the ac- 
tion we propose is moral, not physical, but that 
even in physical matters it would have some ef- 
fect in lessening the horrors of war. It might 
result in pecuniary loss to this country, in-so- 
much as now we can hold Spain responsible for 
the value of property of American citizens de- 
stroyed by the insurgents as well as by her own 
troops in prosecution of the war. The new gov- 
ernment would be looked to for payment for 
damage committed by its followers from the 
time of acknowledgment, but since the pros- 
pect seems to be in this case that both Spain and 
Cuba will be entirely insolvent before peace 
comes, that consideration has not much weight. 

At any rate it seems to be a fact that the in- 
surgents have maintained themselves in arms 
against all the force Spain could bring, long 
enough to make them worthy of recognition, — 
Spain herself practically acknowledges belliger- 
ency by treating the captured Cuban General 
Rivera as a prisoner of war, and not as a crimi- 
nal,— and so believing we shall do the manly 
and right thing, as well as the humane thing, by 
according that recognition. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, petition you 
to recognize and grant belligerent rights unto the Republic of Cuba, and we pray 
that this may be done with as little delay as possible :— 


SIGNED 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 








